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teaching the people that at all hazards law and order 
must be maintained. There never has been a time since 
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the country was settled when the authority of the magis- 
trates has not been challenged and the verdicts rendered 
by juries have not been called in question; but, through 
all the commotions and disorder which have attended the 
growth of the nation and the establishment on sure foun- 
dations of the institutions of liberty, there has been a 
slowly growing consciousness of the majesty of the law. 
Whatever tends in this direction is to be desired, and 
everything which interferes with the process is to be dep- 
recated and abhorred. ‘There are despotisms in some 
foreign lands from which operatives in our mills and 
miners in the coal regions have fled. They have believed 
that resistance to tyranny was justifiable. It is a cruel 
thing to deceive these unsophisticated immigrants with 
the idea that our institutions of freedom are similar in 
character to the worst despotisms of the old world, and 
yet this is the doctrine that is freely taught, and is bear- 
ing its proper fruit of social disorder and unlawful re- 
sistance to the orderly processes of law. 
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“CHRISTIAN LiFe,” the Unitarian paper published in 
London, England, has been facing the question of editorial 
support. ‘Does the denominational paper pay?” it 
queries, and proceeds to answer its own question thus: 
“Looked at from the point of view of actual money 
return, it is not a paying investment; but that is not a 
fair way to judge, any more than it would be fair to say 
we are continually paying out good money to supply our 
dining-table and never getting any real money in return. 
The denominational paper is but a part of a great enter- 
prise: it is not unlike advertising, which means paying 
out continually and getting returns through other de- 
partments. We may lose some money on the paper, but 
the whole vast enterprise of the denomination is depend- 
ent on it, and therefore it is through the paper that the 
denomination must win.” 


EvERyYBopy who knows anything about municipal 
affairs and the business of corporations knows that fraud 
sticks between buying and selling, making contracts and 
working for the public. But the mind of the public is 
being instructed, and the time will come when American 
cities will be as well governed as are now some of the 
great cities of Europe. Opportunity will pass in this 
department of public service and will not return. All 
that has saved us from a more thorough-going spoliation 
of our city treasuries has been the small ambitions and 
perceptions of men who had power. The judge who was 
administering the oath at the inauguration of a city gov- 
ernment when the roll of the Common Council was called, 
said to a neighbor, “It sounds like a docket in the police 
court.”’ ‘Then he added that the reason that these fellows 
did not steal more than they did was because to many of 
them twenty-five dollars looked like a big haul. 
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' ‘THE situation in the south-east of Europe is critical; 
but when has there ever been a time since the days of 
Julius Cesar when there was not an Eastern problem 
to be solved in the neighborhood of the Sublime Porte? 
The present generation cannot hark back to a time when 
the “Sick Man of Turkey”’ was not a cause of anxiety in 
all the courts of Europe. So long as the late sultan held 
the reins of power he was able to checkmate every move 
of his adversary. That the unspeakable Turk should be 
driven out of Europe was the consensus of opinion long 
ago. Now nothing prevents the furious little kingdoms, 


in his neighborhood, from pouncing on the Turk and. 


rending him limb from limb. But the balance of power 


must be maintained. England and Germany, Russia and. 
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Austria force each other to stand fast against the dismem- 
berment of the Turkish empire. England poses through- — 
out the world as the best friend and protector of Islam. — 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are like a vast spider’s web, all 
parts connected with the central den, where sits the man 
who claitns to be the rightful successor of Mohammed and 
the friend and protector of all his followers. Whatever 
threatens him sends a thrill throughout the whole Moham- 
medan world. For fear of what may happen in India, 
England must hold her hand in Turkey, and mutual 
jealousy keep Russia and Germany from laying violent 
hands on Constantinople. 


ON the rst of October a school was opened in Berlin for 
the training of women parish-assistants. The course of 
study deals chiefly with the care of the young and the 
poor in parish administration; but there are also lectures 
and classes dealing with urgent religious questions, as well 
as evening discussions, led by distinguished reformers like 
Naumann, on social and economic problems. It might 
be profitable to send an American parish assistant to 
Berlin to learn what the Germans can do. 
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IN 1911 the workingmen’s associations of Germany 
counted 3,791,665 members, nearly two-thirds being Social 
Democrats. The third largest group is that of the Chris- 
tian Labor Unions, with a membership of 350,574. Some 
measure of the activity of the Christian Unionists is af- 
forded by the financial report. In 1911 they raised 
$1,561,000 and expended $1,325,000: of the expenditure 
about $270,000 was in connection with wage contests and 
lock-outs, and about $311,000 for cases of sickness, non- 
employment, burial aid, and other relief. 


Pulpit and Academic Freedom. 


Let us try to state what is, and what is not, fair under 
the above heading; for there is much popular confusion 
about it, and a multitude of people are ready on certain 
occasions, such as the dismissal of a minister or a college 
professor, to cry in chorus, ‘They have interfered with 


his liberty,’”’ when few of the crowd of indignant protesters _ 


ever stop to think what constitutes proper freedom, in 
the case of a man who is paid a salary for performing the 
duties of a certain official position. 

People confuse academic or pulpit freedom with the 
more general idea of freedom of speech, which itself is 
not so free as some suppose, being properly limited by | 
the principles of courtesy and of good pedagogy also. One 
may indeed hire a hall, or try the venture of obtaining 
an audience on a corner of the Common, but he surely 
has no right to inflict his opinions unasked upon an un- 
willing dinner party, or in a hall that others have hired, 
or upon a crowded thoroughfare. His ordinary right of 
self-expression is bounded by other people’s rights. 

We of the liberal faith, whose very life depends upon. 
plenty of light and air, and who know how dearly bought 
our freedom is, for the very reason that we must stand on 
guard for it, are bound to be the more careful not to 
make irrational or discourteous claims for it. No one 
shall suppress us; we will be resolute to win a hearing 
for our thought; we will use all legitimate opportunities 
to be heard; but we will bow here, as in other departments 
of our life, to the Golden Rule. 

What kind of a position is it over which the question 
of pulpit and academic freedom arises? It is a co-oper- 
ative enterprise, where two parties at least are concerned. 


It is an enterprise which has a special purpose, in that a 
certain kind of work, measured by pretty definite tests 
of success, is undertaken by the contracting parties. For 
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practical purposes there is a business side of it, providing 
a certain regularity of income for the teacher or minister. 
You may wish that poets, prophets, artists, and other 
idealists did not require money income; but why should 
they be exalted in this respect, to an aristocratic posi- 
tion that cannot be allowed to equally idealistic bakers 
and butchers and candlestick-makers? At any rate the 
teachers and ministers are generally glad of a modest, 
regular income which others tax themselves to provide. 

Take, now, the case of a minister, who has “views”’ or 
“independent” opinions on ethical, social, political, or re- 
ligious subjects. They may be more radical or “ progres- 
sive” than his people like, or they may be ‘‘old-fashioned”’ 
and conservative. Suppose that he thinks them very im- 
portant and utters them continually; suppose he is dog- 
matic and unsympathetic with those who differ from him; 
suppose he fairly makes his pulpit a platform for preach- 
ing Socialism, or the Higher Criticism, or any kind of 
‘ism.’’ Suppose he wearies and worries his people. Grant 
that the people misunderstand him, or fail to listen with 
sufficient openness of mind. Grant also that the minister’s 
opinions are right and the majority of the people are 
wrong. 

Has the minister, however, nothing but opinions, 
however correct? Has he no common sense, no humor, 
no humanity and compassion, no sense of fair play? Does 
he expect to convert people with “the big stick’? Then 
he is not a good minister, or fit for his place. ‘The ministry 
is a work, not for the self-expression of the minister, but 
for the service of the people: its results are measured 
in terms of helpfulness, kindly temper, faith, hope, good- 
will. 

Moreover, by a somewhat uncongregational custom, 
the minister speaks to those who are not free to answer 
back. Does not the minister see that it is possible for 
him to take an abusive advantage of this fact? Being 
freer in utterance than his people, he may even develop 
an unbridled egotism and immodesty, as if he were the 
principal, instead of the servant of all! 

Of course the minister always has the ultimate individual 
freedom of the prophet to “wipe off the dust of his feet” 
against the inhospitable congregation. But he must not 
expect disappointed people to support him, when for any 
reason he is unable effectively to help them to live to- 
gether asachurch. And he must not complain (supposing 
he is really in advance of his time, and yet unable to make 
persuasive connection with his contemporaries) if they 
turn deaf ears to him and have no use for his thought. If 
we are good reformers (especially, without being good 
teachers), we must cheerfully pay the price of loneliness or 
unpopularity, which reformers always have had to pay 
for their glorious vision. 

Academic or collegiate or seminary freedom follows the 


' same rules that we have been tracing. We know of no 


institution which is endowed for independent and general 
research to support any one who enjoys views of his own. 
The colleges and their departments employ instructors 
with a view to the teaching of the youth, and for preparing 
them for professional service. Suppose a medical pro- 
fessor adopts Christian Science and devotes his lecture 
courses to its propaganda and to ridicule of the needless 
business of anatomy and bacteriology, would he expect 
to hold his freedom along with his salary and his member- 
ship in a medical faculty? 

Suppose a teacher in the chair of ethics or law be- 


comes interested in making out a case for the legitimacy 
of polygamy or gambling, or goes over to philosophical 


anarchism, will his trustees smilingly vote to pay him his 


salary for teaching their youth? Suppose a theological 
_ professor becomes a materialist or an atheist, or suppose 


he makes his theism so dry and dull as to raise doubts 
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rather than inspire faith, would it not be preposterous to 
expect trustees to keep him in an office which he fails to 
fill? Will some one set up a cry of “‘ecclesiastical per- 
secution”’ of a lover of truth? We answer that truth is 
enough for any real man, without expecting money prizes 
for expressing it! In fact, it is because it is given to men 
to take grand ventures for truth that we are impressed to 
believe in the ideal realm where the pure in heart may see 
God. 

There are, finally, two great rules, which forever govern 
and guard the man who pursues the marvellous journey of 
life. First, let him live with all his might, and serve with 
utter devotion, wherever duty seems to place him, as if 
he were destined to remain there forever. Secondly, let 
him hold his place, like a soldier on his march, subject 
to the commanding will and ready at any moment to 
leave all that he has and move on. All valid freedom is 
comprised within these laws. ey RID: 


Moral Education. 


The Second Annual Congress for Moral Education met 
in The Hague, August 22 to 27. About two hundred 
authors sent papers in advance, and so many speakers 
attempted to discuss them that the time allowed to each 
had to be reduced to five minutes. This testifies to the 
ardent interest of people of all lands in this important 
matter. The Congress, as was to be expected, showed a 
division of two parties: the advocates of secular morality 
and the advocates of a moral education based upon relig- 
ious faith. Le Protestant of September 7 points a com- . 
munication to the Congress by Madame Eugéne Simon 
and M. Durot, the latter being the director of the Ecole de 
Perfectionnement in Paris. On the basis of experience in 
a school in Nancy they have founded a League for Goodness 
which has had good results. It is their conviction that 
even in evil surroundings the child may be roused to be 
active in the work of its own moral betterment. ‘The 
league associates parents, teachers, and pupils in the uni- 
versal effort which tends to keep humanity in the path of 
moral progress. ‘The pupils in the schools are urged to 
observe the opportunities for the help of any living creat- 
ure which is in pain or need. Once a week sheets of paper 
are distributed on which each pupil reports an action 
which he thought commendable. ‘These unsigned reports 
are classified by the teacher and discussed in the hour of 
moral instruction. A few such reports are quoted:— 

B. gave up a seat in the subway to an old man who had 
none. 

R. (age twelve), when a passer-by fell in the street, 
notified a neighbor and accompanied the injured man to 
the apothecary. 

P. (age twelve) accompanies little comrades morning 
and evening, to see that they safely cross the street. 

H. (age eleven) carried to the fourth story a basket of 
potatoes belonging to an aged and feeble neighbor. 

Families are consulted in order to fix the veracity of facts: 
reported. Errors of judgment are corrected. The em- 
phasis on good deeds rather than faults has given fixity to 
good conduct. The number of good deeds grows from 
month tomonth. A collective impulse to do good results. 
A class of children saw a man struggling in vain to move 
his heavy hand-cart up hill. Spontaneously the group ran 
and pushed the cart to the top. The authors of this com- 
munication: very justly emphasize the value of creating 
such a generous group spirit. 

It is perfectly obvious that such moral instruction can 
be effective, whether or not the religious basis of morals is 
insisted on. It is useful to remember a dictum of P. W. 
Foerster on the formation of character: ‘‘The great art of 
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education consists in making easy the path of good habits. 
You must rouse in the child that you would form the desire 
to do what is beautiful and what is good. You must 
elevate him and not lower him.” 


The Situation in Germany. 


Many have asked why a man like Pastor Jatho should 
remain in the Prussian State Church. Such a question 
cannot be decided by American analogies. In our country 
a man who finds his position difficult or untenable in one 
denomination can transfer himself to another, while in 
Germany the situation, in the main, is that there is one 
established Protestant Church of somewhat flexible or 
uncertain standards, with both orthodox and liberal parties 
within it. It is difficult for the foreign observer to sit in 
judgment, and it is instructive to hear what Jatho himself 
has said about the propriety of his withdrawal from the 
church which has disciplined him. So serious a step, he 
held, should be the natural issue of a man’s past life, if it 
were to be a blessing to him. As for himself, his best life 
had been spent in the service of the evangelical church. 
He had been happy in the pastorate for thirty-five years, 
happiest indeed in the last five, when the agitation against 
him began. Against withdrawals there were more general 
grounds. In the church council in Cologne the liberals 
still had a majority; all that would change if the liberals 
seceded. ‘The next pastor to be chosen would be orthodox, 
the gains of long years would be lost in a few months, the 
church buildings and endowments would fall to the ortho- 
dox. Outside the church the liberals could edify one 
another, but no one else. An organization of all the people, 
like the State Church, was adapted to the work of opening 
the way for religious progress among the people. Jatho 
remains in the State Church in the full conviction that it is 
the only way to aid freedom and progress. 


American Unitarian Association, 


Burdocks. 


I. 


1. Inarecent issue of the New York Evening Mail a cer- 
tain correspondent makes some reference to “Presidents 
and Churches’’ which either indicates unpardonable ig- 
norance or malicious bigotry. Among other things he 
says, “Mr. Taft, indeed, belongs in that revolutionary 
and disturbing sect, the Unitarians, which is not allowed 
fellowship by the Y. M. C. A. and other religious bodies. 
But the liberal connection does not seem to have made 
much of a liberal of Mr. Taft.’’ And near the close of 
his article the writer makes the statement that “four 
presidents have been Methodists, two Congregationalists, 
two Unitarians, one a ‘Disciple’ (Garfield); and one, 
Jefferson, did not acknowledge any church connection 
whatever, but called himself a ‘Liberal.’”’ 

Where this writer obtained his facts, so far as Unitarian 
presidents are concerned, it would be interesting to know; 
for, as a matter of fact, John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams were both Unitarians and were buried in the Uni- 
tarian Church at Quincy, Mass. ‘Thomas Jefferson was 
an ardent Unitarian, who declared, ‘‘I always rejoice in 
efforts to restore us to primitive Christianity, in all the 
simplicity in which it came from the lips of Jesus, and I 
trust that there is not a young man now in the United 
States who will not die a Unitarian.” Millard Fillmore 
belonged to this fellowship, and our present President is 
as loyal a representative of our faith as one could wish to 
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acknowledge. Thus, instead of there being only two 
Unitarians in our Presidential list (as according to this 


correspondent in the New York Evening Mail), unques-— ‘ 


tionably there have been five, and it would not be a diffi- 
cult task to show that several others who have occupied 
the White House have expressed themselves in language 
which would place them unmistakably in our general 
fellowship. 

2. The Rev. William Harman van Allen, S.T.D., in a 
recent article in the Living Church, says that “the 
‘salient feature’ of Prof. Emerton’s ‘Unitarian Thought’ 
is ‘its bigotry.’”” He says that ‘the essence of bigotry 
is the denial to opponents of intellectual and spiritual hon- 
esty, the imputing to them of unworthy motives.” 


Ls 
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Those who have read and eommended Prof. Emerton’s 


book do not-seem to find what Rev. William Harman van 
Allen, S.T.D., condemns so vehemently. It makes a 
difference what the person reads a book for. If, before 
one reads it at all, he has decided what he is to find in its 
pages, he is quite likely to accomplish his purpose, espe- 
cially if the book be as comprehensive an historical account 
as is this fine work of the Harvard professor of ecclesias- 
tical history. Rev. William Harman van Allen, S.T.D., 
has, theoretically speaking, a single eye, and, when it is 


_focussed (if a single eye is capable of being focussed at all) 


upon anything modern and scientific, it is more likely to 
report what lies back of it than what happens to appear 
in its external field of vision. ‘The conclusion which un- 
prejudiced readers of Prof. Emerton’s book most gener- 
ally seem to reach is not that it is the work of a bigot 
reading into the past just those things that nourish the 
spirit of bigotry, but the actual events and intellectual 
processes that have made the past what it is. 

But there is another paragraph in the criticism offered 
by Rev. William Harman van Allen, §.T.D., which is very 
creditable to the Unitarian movement, although doubtless 
not so intended by the writer. He says, “ Unitarians 
have no creed, no agreement in belief: they are a proces- 
sion of people in sulkies,’—using the expression of a 
Harvard professor’s daughter describing her ancestral sect. 

Which is the more consistent, to have no creed and no 
agreement in belief, or to profess a creed and have no 
agreement in belief? For, if there is one fact more plainly 
evident than any other at the present time, it is this; 
namely, that the creedal churches are not requiring agree- 
ment in belief, their creeds notwithstanding. Any num- 
ber of instances could be cited to show that Unitarians, 
Universalists, Baptists, and those having no sectarian 
name whatever, are cordially welcomed to membership’ 


in churches with creeds and without any insistence what- 


ever upon the various articles that compose those creeds. 

Is it better to have hard and fast creeds to be solemnly 
repeated Sunday after Sunday by people who, in private 
conversation, deny their belief in those creeds, or to insist 
upon no creed at all, leaving each individual to enjoy 
something like ethical and intellectual consistency? 
Saying things with the mouth does not necessarily estab- 
lish Christian piety. 

And then, too, is it after all such an undesirable condi- 
tion to be in ‘“‘a procession of people in sulkies’”? A 
sulky is, according to Webster, ‘“‘a two-wheel carriage for 
a single person.” In other words, to be in a procession of 
people in sulkies is to be moving along the great highway 
of life with a due recognition of personal and individual 
responsibility. It is an admirable performance from any 
point of view. It implies ‘‘togetherness’’ because it is a 
procession, it denotes a courageous independence of all 
officious ecclesiastical interference between the individual 
himself and his own accountability in the sight of Heaven; 
and, since the procession is in motion, it means progress 
from the dead past into the larger opportunities and ful- 
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filments of the future. Moreover, to be thus moving with 
all progressive souls towards greater revelations than the 
static creeds of the past contained is a scriptural and a 
Christian employment. ‘‘Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind.” ‘Prove all things: hold fast 
that which is good.” 

Rey. William Harman van Allen, S.T.D., is entitled to 
his own view of things, of course, and so is Prof. Ephraim 
Emerton, and so is John Smith and Peter Brown. And, 
whether we think or do not think we have reached the 
jumping-off place in religious belief, we are all in the pro- 
cession and the procession ‘‘do move.” 

Lewis G. WILSON. 
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Current Topics. 


THE announced purpose of the State Department at 
Washington, to discourage umnecessary revolutionary 
movements and to promote internal order in the Central 
American republic, was the occasion of the employment 
of American forces in the struggle between the insurrection- 
ists and the government troops in Nicaragua last week. 
At the end of the operations the American casualty list 
consisted of four marines killed and several others wounded, 
and the last rebel stronghold, the town of Leon, had sur- 
rendered to the American commander. In anticipation 
of criticism in Congress of the policy which led to the 
sacrifice of the lives of American marines in a foreign 
civil struggle, the State Department has outlined the 
basis of its defence. Its contention will be that the par- 
ticipation of American forces in the Nicaraguan quarrel 
was justified by the established policy of the government 
to interpose actively in foreign controversies for the safe- 
guarding of the lives and property of its nationals. 


wd 


INTERESTING information as to the sources of the funds 
with which Theodore Roosevelt’s campaign for the Presi- 
dency in 1904 was financed was adduced last week before 
the Senate Committee which is investigating campaign 
expenditures. George R. Sheldon, who in 1908 succeeded 
Cornelius N. Bliss as treasurer of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, told the investigators, on October 2, 


that among the contributors to Mr. Roosevelt’s fund in 


the preceding campaign were John D. Archbold of the 
Standard Oil Company, J. Pierpont Morgan, Henry C. 
Frick, and George J. Gould, each of whom gave $100,000 


.toward the expenses of the canvass that ended in Mr. 


Roosevelt’s election. Mr. Morgan, appearing before 
the committee on October 3, admitted his share in the 


* financing of the campaign, but denied that any pledges 


had been demanded by him in recognition of his generosity, 
ot that any such pledges had been made. Mr. Roose- 
velt, in testifying before the senators on October 4, in- 
formed the committee that he was not aware of the sources 
of the funds that were expended to bring about his election. 


ad 


Tue loud clank of arms’in the Balkan Peninsula has 
accelerated the workings of European diplomacy to a 
degree that gives promise of a settlement between the 
four allied states and Turkey without recourse to warfare. 
At the close of last week Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and 
Montenegro had mobilized their forces, or were mobilizing 
them, for the purpose of wresting from Turkey a compre- 
hensive measure of self-government for Macedonia and 
the Vilayet of Adrianople. The warlike movement, and 


_ the very fact of the existence of an alliance, convinced 


the powers of the necessity of prompt action to prevent a 
ee nflagration which might have involved several of the 
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great nations. Hasty interchanges of views among the 
capitals evolved a joint scheme of action. Under the 
scheme adopted by the powers Russia and Austria~-Hun- 
gary received a mandate to exert immediate pressure 
upon the allies and upon Turkey, in an effort to prevent 
an outbreak of hostilities. 

wt 


At the same time the powers conceded the contention 
of the allies in principle by accepting as the basis of com- 
mon action the formula that adequate reforms must be 
introduced in the European provinces of the Turkish 
Empire. The scope of these reforms furnished a line of 
cleavage among the great nations which, up to the end of 
last week, threatened to set at naught the negotiations for 
an agreement. France, with the unequivocal adherence 
of Russia, resented a scheme of amelioration far more 
thorough than had been contemplated by any previous 
proposal emanating from a great power, but still short of 
the demands of the Balkan states, led by Bulgaria. This 
project, which contemplates complete self-government 
under a Christian governor, to be appointed by the powers 
and responsible to them, gradually gained the approval 
of all the foreign offices of the so-called ‘‘concert,”’ with 
the exception of the British which, until the eleventh hour, 
withheld its acquiescence, probably upon the ground that 
the practical dismemberment of Turkey would produce 
an unpleasant impression among the Moslems of India. 
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At this juncture it became apparent that the popular 
demand for a declaration of war against Turkey was so 
strong among the Balkan nations that the governments 
at Sofia, Belgrade, Athens, and Cettigne, despite their 
earnest desire to keep the peace, might be unable to re- 
strain the ardor of their peoples, inflamed by the recent 
Turkish excesses in Macedonia and exasperated by the 
announced determination of the Ottoman cabinet to 
resist to the utmost the clamor of her neighbors. ‘The peril 
of the moment was such that it overcame the hesitancy 
of the British government, which last Monday announced 
its conversion to the proposals advanced by France, 
and Western Europe thus became _a unit on the main 
issue. The prospect of obtaining even the minimum 
of their demands had an immediate effect in reassuring 
the Balkan governments, which renewed their efforts 
to avoid a precipitation of hostilities pending the appli- 
cation of pressure upon Constantinople by the two man- 
datories of the great powers. It was keenly realized, 
though, that the situation was still one of extreme deli- 
cacy. 
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THE problem of the hour was materially complicated 
by the warlike spirit which manifested itself in Constan- 
tinople, where last week marching thousands demanded 
war and made vigorous demonstrations against any con- 
cession to the Christian nations. The fear of a charac- 
teristic massacre of Christians, however, proved un- 
founded. ‘The initial attitude of the government indi- 
cated a determination to oppose reforms and precipitate 
a war as the only means of vindicating its rights to its 
own territory. Gradually, however, events foreshadowed 
a less unyielding temper, and by the end of last week 
various despatches from Stamboul gave ground for the 
belief that Turkey ultimately would concede much, and 
that after some moral suasion from the West she might 
even grant in its essentials the administrative and organic 
changes demanded by the Bulgarians, the Greeks, the 
Servians, and the Montenegrins for the people of their 
respective races who still dwell under Ottoman rule. 
Such an outcome of the crisis began to appear probable. 
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In the mean while, Ottoman diplomacy was doing its 
utmost to put an end to the war with Italy in order to 
leave the military and naval resources of the empire 
free to cope with the new peril that menaced it at its 
European borders. At the beginning of the week it 
appeared to be a fact that the Turko-Italian war was 
over, or nearly over. ‘The indications were that the treaty 
of peace would be based upon a maximum of concessions 
to Italy, including the tacit surrender of Ottoman sover- 
eignty, provided that Italy would recognize the religious 
authority of the sultan and the Sheik-ul-Islam in the 
conquered territory. There is every reason to believe 
that Italy would offer no insuperable objection to such a 
reservation in favor of the conquered. The financial 
features of the settlement, comprising an “‘irredeemable” 
loan of $120,000,000, to be provided by Italy, also pre- 
sented a possibility of agreement. On the whole, how- 
ever, the prospects were that Italy would be greatly 
the gainer by the menace of war in the Balkans—the 
perennial menace which this time came very near real- 
ization. 


Brevities, 


The superstition of telling the bees lives on in many 
an English village. 


English actors and actresses protest solemnly against 
opening the theatres and music halls on Sunday. The 
Archbishop declares that this is not mainly a religious 
question; it is “‘a social question of the first magnitude.” 


The Speaker of the House of Commons has been ad- 
dressing a flower show and is authority for the statement 
that nowadays no one is a gentleman unless he has a 
pergola, and to be really in society he must have a rock 
garden. 

One of the best results of a conference is to dispel preju- 
dice and open the way for a frank recognition of differ- 
ences that divide and agreements that bring together. 
Then dropping differences, it is possible to co-operate on 
the basis of agreements. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Our Blessings. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register. — 

I read with great interest the editorial ‘‘Our Blessings,” 
in which you make a sincere and eloquent protest against 
melancholy, discontent, and fault-finding. You seem to 
think,—and it is a beautiful thought—that each human 
life is an illustration of ‘‘God’s overflow of good to all 
his creatures.’”’ But modern science teaches that we are 
all in the iron meshes of innumerable, unbreakable chains 
of cause and effect. Ah, me! cannot we, despite all, 
as you aver, live in the spirit, and make the flesh our 
obedient slave? 

But I cannot thank God, not because of the sorrow 
and the tragedy in my life, for I have also many blessings, 
—the loaf on my table, the fire on my hearth, books in 
my library, and dear ones to love me. But, when I 
see many in this prosperous city who are a hundred 
times better than I am, who have no food on the table, 
no fire on the hearth, no library or books to put init, and 


whose children have no clothes to go to Sunday-school — 


in, the words of thanks freeze on my lips. 
James G. TOWNSEND. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
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On the New Road. 


When you have started forth towards your vision, 
When you have counted up the gain and cost, 
When you have faced the old, old world’s derision, 
Its scoffing tale of all endeavors lost; 
When all is said, leave it the sane, wise clinging 
To proven ways you never can recall; ; 
It has not heard your golden trumpet ringing. .. . 
O Pioneer, the end is worth it all. 


When by your cause you stand, its one defender, 
And hear the jeers and anger grow more loud, 
When greater men than you, grave-eyed and tender, 
Look on your lone defiance from the crowd, 
Then, then the joy of battle surges in you, 
The splendor of the quite unequal strife, 
And all the strength of soul and brain and sinew 
Proclaims that you will win, and this is Life! 


Madness and pride? Nay, never heed the shouting, 
The future’s yours—can you not wait, O youth? 
In your divine conceit you know, undoubting, 
That you have found a fragment of God’s truth. 
How shall you fail, how shall your faith diminish? 
—Faith less in self than in your splendid dream? 
You heard God speak to you, and at the finish 
Far in the East you saw your vision gleam. : 
—Muldred Huxley, in the Spectator. 


The Temptations of Rhetoric. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


In a recent address a vigorous public orator worked 
on his hearers’ feelings by depicting the condition of a 
certain brakeman, who had demanded from the railroad 
company employing him compensation for alleged injuries 
received in an accident. But, as the speaker put it, “the 
court by its decision forces that man to stagger through 
life maimed, and keeps the money that should be his 
in the treasury of the company.’ As a matter of pro- 
saic and unpathetic fact, however, it appears that the 
brakeman, instead of playing the affecting part of pain- 


ful staggerer, is now as active as ever, having merely _ 


sprained his ankle and returned to his work in four weeks 
without even a limp to commemorate the event. So at 
least one learns on authority probably as good as that 
which gave currency to the other version of the incident. 
But what dramatic effect could an orator have produced 
with only a tale of a sprained ankle soon cured? Hence, 
in the imagination of most of his hearers that brakeman 
is still staggering miserably through life, an object 
lesson on the injustice of court decrees. 

A pleasant sketch from Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s gifted 
pen describes the brilliant paradoxologist as recreating 
himself in a Yorkshire wood, “engaged in that rich and 
intricate mass of pleasures, duties, and discoveries, which 
for the keeping off of the profane we disguise under the 
exoteric name of Nothing.” It was while he was amusing 


‘himself by throwing his knife at a tree, endeavoring to 


make the weapon stick in the tree trunk, that, to use 
his own words, “suddenly the forest was full of two 
policemen” (an admirable bit of imagery), who, he con- 


tinues, ‘‘asked me what the knife was, who I was, why I | 


was throwing it, what my address was, trade, religion, 


“opinions on the Japanese war, name of favorite cat, and 


so on.’ So obvious an essay in absurdity and extrava- 
gance and high-spirited prankishness exempts itself at 
the outset from the vexatious strictures of even the most 
pedantic of critics, and proceeds to its appointed end 
in riotous enjoyment of the privilege of overstatement 
and unrestraint. Likewise in his playful discourse on 
“The Wildness of Domesticity,” the writer claims the 
right to which his theme and his style entitle him, and 
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his “only place of anarchy”’ 
_ the floor in his own house if he likes. 
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of the poor man’s home as his one place of liberty, 
; for “he can eat his meals on 
I often do it my- 
self.” It would be not very unsafe to wager that this 
“often” is so warped from its true meaning as to cover 
not many but a very few instances. It is not impossible, 
indeed, that the munching of a biscuit or two in a posture 
of relaxation would be found, on strict inquiry, to furnish 
the sole basis of the jovial author’s statement. But one 
need have no quarrel with him on that account. When, 
however, he allows this playful hyperbole to ride his pen 
in the course of a serious and would-be scholarly essay, 
the effect is not such as to strengthen the reader’s con- 
fidence in the author. For instance, in his preface to 
“Appreciations and Criticisms of the Works of Charles 
Dickens” he takes occasion to say that, while he has 
«read “Treasure Island’’ twenty times and feels that he 
Knows the book, in the case of ‘‘ Pickwick’’ he has “‘not 
so much read it twenty times as read in it a million times.” 
However excellent and enjoyable this style of writing 
may be, it can hardly be said to exhibit very much of the 
careful scholar’s preference for under-statement to over- 
statement, very much of the conscientious craftsman’s 
fear lest actual facts shall lose their sharpness of outline 
under the drapery of rhetoric. The “twenty times”’ 
applied to the reading of Stevenson’s story would prob- 
ably dwindle to a considerably smaller number (perhaps 
five or four) under the search-light of careful recollection, 
and the “million times’’ in the other case might safely 
be divided by ten thousand and yet yield a quotient 
more than ample. 

Mean-spirited criticism this, may be the retort; and 
in truth it is a small mind that can find nothing better to 
do than to insist that a good story shall be spoiled in the 
telling, just for the sake of a wretched little matter of 
literal accuracy. But how can the art of telling good 
stories continue to be practised if reckless spendthrifts 
persist in wasting our wealth of forcible terms in every- 
day narration of ordinary occurrences? Verbal bank- 
ruptcy must follow, and hard times for both talkers and 
writers. When Mr. Arnold Bennett, desirous of not ap- 
pearing too greatly impressed by the wonders of America 
(or so at any rate the American reader is inclined to sus- 


_ pect), describes the curbstone stock-exchange in Wall 
- Street as “‘a muffled silence’’ compared with the similar 


institution in Paris, he allows himself to state the propor- 
tion in terms that would grieve a mathematician; and, 
when he seeks to humble our pride in our national energy 
by coolly declaring, ‘“‘The legendary American rush is to 
me a fable; whether it ever existed I know not, but I 
certainly saw no trace of it either in New York or Chicago,” 
he so far overshoots the mark as to render his assertion 
feeble and unconvincing. 

Not the least frequent or fatal snare spread for the 
‘rhetorician is the temptation to generalize from an in- 
sufficient number of instances. When good Mrs. Pullet, 
-in “The Mill on the Floss,’’ after twice passing the ‘Red 
Deeps” at the moment when Philip Wakeham was 
emerging therefrom, asserts that Philip is always skulking 
in the woods,—an assertion that in the end causes direful 
results to Maggie Tulliver,—she indulges in a rhetorical 
license to which many of us are wont to resort every day 
of our lives. Indeed, men have been known to generalize 
confidently from a single instance. But at last the hour 
will strike when there will be need of accuracy, and then 
this tool of language that we have misused and blunted 


_ will wreak its revenge by failing us in our necessity. 
_ Familiar to all is the remark of Gladstone’s critic who 


said that the great statesman had been juggling with 
_ words all va life, until at Jast they were begining to 
with 
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To be at once an artist in words and a lover and guar- 
dian of truth; to know how to produce striking effects 
without overstepping the bounds of accuracy; to become 
the undisputed master of apt expression and at the same 
time submit to the reign of law in language; to heed the 
rules of grammar and syntax and good taste and schol- 
arly restraint, and yet escape the odium of pedantry,— 
that, like the perfect art of conduct in general, is some- 
thing to strive for in the patient hope of arriving at least 
within distant view of the goal before the darkness 
shuts in. 


MALDEN, Mass. 


The Sacer of the Falling Leaf. 


Sometimes we are tempted to think that these old-time 
views which have come down to us from the Jewish 
rabbis through the medium of the Apostle Paul, accepted 
and propagated in ages ignorant of science, have been 
so thoroughly exploded that it is mere waste of time 
to undertake their refutation or expose their absurdity. 
But really, when a man of Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual 
eminence so short a time ago believed in a literal day of 
judgment, accepting with childlike simplicity the doctrine 
that Christ is coming in person to judge the living and the 
dead, when we know that English clergymeh; trained at 
the great universities, learned scholars and masters in 
divinity, still teach their congregations—and we must 
suppose, if they are honest men, still believe themselves— 
that death was introduced into the world as the conse- 
quence of sin, we begin to see how great is the influence 
of what we can only call superstition, and how much 
need there is of insisting on more rational views. 

The truth is, the old pagan view of death was much 
nobler as well as more reasonable than that view which 
claims to be Christian, though it might rather be called 
Pauline, as being taught by Paul, whereas Jesus nowhere 
suggests or implies that death is the consequence of Adam’s 
sin. ‘‘Death,” says Seneca, ‘“‘is but the law of nature, a 
debt which all mortals must pay, and a remedy for all the 
miseries of life.” In like manner the Stoic emperor re- 
marks that death is natural, and adds the pregnant truth 
that nothing which is in accordance with nature can be an 
evil. 

“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death,” 
says the Apostle Paul at the beginning of that undoubtedly 
magnificent passage on the Resurrection in the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians,—magnificent in its natural rhetoric, 
and in the intense earnestness of the faith which inspires 
it, but containing, we must add, how much that is quite 
impossible to reconcile with our present knowledge of 
nature and her laws. Death, in Paul’s view, was to be 
overcome by Christ’s return from heaven to commence 
his millennial reign. But nearly two millenniums have 
now gone by, and death is as active as ever in the world, 
nor is there any sign that its reign is any nearer its end. 
The only way, then, that death can be destroyed or over- 
come is by ceasing to regard it as an enemy, by recog- 
nizing its place in the order of nature, as an event quite as 
necessary as birth, of which indeed it is merely the cor- 
relative, and by realizing the essential good in it which 
far outweighs the apparent or temporary evils which it 
causes. ‘That death should often appear to us in the light 
of a calamity is inevitable; but, when we look at the case 
in its larger aspects, we feel what a mistake it is to regard 
it merely in the light of an enemy, and not rather as a 
beneficent ordinance essential to the well-being and 
progress of mankind. “Death,” it has been happily 
said, ‘“‘is the condition of the eternal youth of the human 
It is so. Without it the world would stand still. 
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compelling all men to walk in the old paths would be 
overwhelmingly strong. Old customs, old creeds, old 
laws, old thoughts and sentiments, independent of their 
intrinsic truth or worth, would bear sway everywhere. 
It is only the death of the old that gives a chance to the 
young, and, unless one generation passed away, it would 
be impossible for another to succeed. 

‘The man who has arrived at a reasonable view of death 
will not trouble himself much about special preparations 
for its coming. Rather, he will hold himself always ready, 
seeing he knows not when the summons may come to him 
to depart. He will live each day as if it were his last, 
and yet he will not live it otherwise than if he knew he 
had a thousand years before bim, because in either case 
his chief care will be to spend his time profitably. ‘The 
old Stoic was content with the alternative that after 
death he would either pass into diviner mansions or be 
resolved into his elements. If we have a surer hope, we 
shall be the more to blame if we fall short of it; but at 
least let no base fear, whether born of superstition or sug- 
gested by the conventions of the world, prevent us from 
using the faculties with which we have been endowed for 
the discovery of truth, or following the path of duty, 
wherever conscience points the way. Let us know that 
every day is a day of judgment, inasmuch as every act 
and word carries within itself its own sentence of life and 


death, and sooner or later will redound to us in retribu- 


tive wea] or woe. 


“Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
The fatal shadows that walk by us still.’’ 

Thinking thus and living thus, we shall meet death 
whensoever it may come with a calm front, perhaps even 
with a grateful sigh, receive it as a beneficent angel, not 
a malignant fiend, and go down to the grave believing that 
whatever good deeds we may have done, whatever true 
words we may have spoken, will live after us, to help to 
keep the world’s life still fresh and young.—R. B. Drum- 
mond. 


The Price of the Best Things. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


It is one of the commonplaces of history that our best 
institutions, our civil law, our freedom, our right to choose 
our religion or our amusements, with none to gainsay our 
selection, are all builded upon some suffering of mankind 
in bygone days. 

Men have fought for centuries before the right of equal 
fair play between rich and poor, high born and commoner, 
was in any degree established. 

We accept the result as we breathe the air and enjoy 
the sunshine, but ‘“‘”I‘was they won it, sword in hand.” 

Some of our fellow-citizens, of recent immigration from 
the Old World, point with pride, mingled with a touch 
of wrath, to their ancestors, who spent years in dungeons 
or in exile, or died on the gallows, in their endeavor to bring 
about the simplest privileges of constitutional liberty, and 
if by chance any of us can discover a grandfather or 
remoter sire who helped in any of those historical strug- 
gles, we give his portrait the place of honor upon the walls 
of our homes, as of one who vividly teaches us and our 
children the cost of civilization. 

This price of civilization has two aspects. ‘The one 
memory is of the brave men and fair women who dared 
and endured for a principle. ‘The other memory is of the 
passive multitude who tamely acquiesced in whatsoever 
happened to them, and showed no sign of resistance. 

It often looks as if the majority of people in every gen- 
eration have been neutral, and practically hostile to the 
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aspiration of the few select souls for a nobler and sweeter 
social order. 

Permanently neutral they could not be, else we should 
be where the first savage was who laid down the law by a 
swing of his club from an arm which happened to be the 
brawniest in the tribe. 

But for a long time, while truth and justice were being 
roughly dealt with, the masses of those of any era who 
might be termed the respectable either looked on in hatred 
or contempt of the agitators or were drafted into the sup- 
port of the better cause by some accidental passion quite 
apart from the merits of the occasion. 

A famous Englishman wrote of the political progress of 
his country, which is also true of its religious gains: “No 
fact comes out more strongly in the history of our country 
than the political lifelessness of the masses. They wake up 
for a moment, from time to time, when you least look for 
it, roused by some panic or wounded sentiment, or some 
sharp suffering which they lay at the door of the wrong 
person or the wrong law. But for the most part they are 
practically asleep and must never be counted upon to 
resist their real enemies or sustain their real friends at the 
right moment.” 

If this were entirely true, there would be an end of hope 
of any advance of our race. 

But something permanent is won in every such awaken- 
ing: the masses may go to sleep again, but a few recruits 
are added to the ranks of the daring. 

It is as in the siege of a city by an army. An attempt 
is made upon a part of the fortification, and is defeated, it 
may be, with discouraging slaughter. But a few of the 
assailants refuse to be driven clear back to their old re- 
trenchments: they lodge in an advanced post, in a slight 
depression in the ground or behind a fragment of a wall, 
and there make themselves strong. And by and by the 
main army will take courage and reinforce this outpost, 
and from this vantage point assault the stronghold once 
more. 

Life seldom turns out as we planned it in some of our 
early dreams. We are apt, all of us, to have our castles in 
Spain, which we are never able to see in solid walls. 

But no one of us, as I judge, has ever come to usefulness 
and honor who has not, at the start, formed some visi 
plans of what he should do or be; plans which were slowly 
found not to be workable, but whose beauty shaped and 
colored the things which by the chances of life he had to 
undertake. Living successfully is not getting just what 
we should like, but using the stuff which comes to our 
hand and making something beautiful and good of that. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Spiritual Life, 


The occasion and the experience are nothing. It all de- 
pends on the capacity of the soul to be grasped, to have its 
life currents absorbed by what is given—Walliam James. 
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Satisfaction can come only through the consecration of 
all the powers to God for love’s service. Deeper amid the 
laws of our immortal being than any of us can ever know 
in this world lies the must of service.—J. R. Miller. 
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We are Thy children, Father, and we need Thy hand: 
show us the way, lead us in Thy truth. Open our eyes, 
that we may behold the wonderful things of Thy law. 


Order our steps by Thy word, and let not evil have do- 


minion over us. Cause us to know the path wherein we 
should walk, and quicken and strengthen us to do Thy 


. 
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will. For Thou art our Father and our God: we are Thy 
children and need the touch of Thy hand. Amen.— 
Unity Hymns and Chorals. 


Every gift or ability is a talent to be accounted for, 
and to be improved to our master’s advantage. Yet is it 
also a debt to our country to have a calling; and it con- 
cerns the commonwealth that none should be idle, but 
all busied.—George Herbert. 

ed 


The maelstrom attracts more notice than the quiet 
fountain, a comet draws more attention than the steady 


_ star; but it is better to be fountain than maelstrom and 


star than comet, following out the sphere and orbit of 
quiet usefulness in which God places us.—Rev. John Hall, 
D.D. 
; wt 

To live without faith is impossible. Faith is life; and 
doubt, except it lead to purer and stronger faith, is death. 
Faith in nature as the embodiment of God’s thought is 
serenity of soul. Faith in man as the child of God 
is undying hope touching’ the destiny of our sorrow- 
laden world. Faith in God as creator and preserver, 
Father and friend, is peace.— William Day Simonds. 


The Case of Pastor Traub. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The judgment of the superior ecclesiastical council 
of the Prussian State Church in the proceedings brought 
against Pastor G. Traub of Dortmund has been an- 
nounced, and exceeds in severity all anticipations. This 
ecclesiastical court overrules the previous sentence 
against Traub by the Consistory of Breslau, which found 
him guilty of heresy and removed him from charge, but 
left him free to accept any other pulpit which might 
be tendered him,—an absurd finding from which Traub 
justly appealed. 

The official and final church tribunal at Berlin has 
now dismissed him from the ministry altogether: he 
forfeits his title and other professional rights and his 
retiring allowance in old age, and his wife and children 
lose all claims to a pension after his death. ‘This is the 
severest disciplinary punishment which it was possible 
to inflict. It is rarely used, and then only when a min- 
ister has violated the accepted canons of general morality 
or acted in a coarse and discreditable manner against the 
distinct enactments of the statute book. 

There is a general outburst of indignation in liberal 
circles in Germany against this unjust judgment, which 
is not based on any lapse of Pastor Traub from the 
orthodox standards of the church or any inadequacy 
in his pastoral service, but solely on certain infractions 
of ecclesiastical discipline and form. It is based entirely 
on Traub’s utterances and doings outside his pastoral 
career, on his public and literary activity, and especially 
his criticisms on the constituted authorities of the evan- 
gelical State Church of Prussia. Traub is editor of a 
bright and progressive paper, Christliche Freiheit (Christian 
Freedom), and in its columns has waged a stout battle 
for religious liberty and progress. His native wit and 
intellectual keenness, his courage and daring, have made 


him a thorn in the flesh of the bureaucratic church offi- 


cials in Berlin such as Dr. Boights, the head of the State 
Church of Prussia and embodiment of its legalistic, 
dogmatic, and unrelenting spirit; Dryander, the favorite 


- court preacher; and sundry orthodox professors at the 
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University of Berlin. Traub met the charge of dis- 
respect to the church authorities by reprinting in the 
columns of his paper sundry criticisms made by ultra- 
conservative journals and clergymen upon them far 
more severe than anything he had said. In vain. They 
are unmolested. He is made the victim of an offended 
officialdom. ‘Twice before they had rebuked him for 
some small infraction of the discipline of the church, and 
in 1908 his Easter sermon had received their serious 
condemnation. More recently his consistory in the Rhine- 
lands had cautioned him to keep more strictly to the 
ecclesiastical requirements in the conduct of his confirma- 
tion classes. But his power as a preacher, his remarka- 
ble ability as an organizer and social worker, and his great 
popularity in his parish and city seemed to secure him 
from any dislodgement on these scores. Then came 
the trial and condemnation of his personal friend and 
fellow-worker, Rev. Carl Jatho of Cologne. ‘Traub 
bravely entered the lists for him in his paper and 
in public addresses. He became, with Prof. Baum- 
garten of Kiel, his advocate before the ecclesiastical 
court, and made a masterly defence of his friend. Jatho 
was, however, condemned, and his fate involved that 
of his brave defender. Traub’s utterances increased in 
daring and effectiveness. A sermon he preached on 
“The Creed and the Personal Conscience,” in which he 
spoke with entire plainness of speech, and challenged 
the right of the German Protestant Church to suppress 
the individual reason and conscience, decided the ecclesi- 
astical authorities to take action. But they evidently 
did not dare to face the real issue which Traub presented. 
Instead of availing themselves of the Spruch-Kollegium, 
a court especially created to deal with questions of the 
faith, before which Jatho had been cited, and by it con- 
demned, they instituted proceedings against Traub on 
disciplinary grounds. They did not wish at present to 
agitate the question of what constitutes heresy in the 
German State Church. They only desired to still the 
voice of the heretic and denier of their authority. It 
was the trial of Jesus over again on a humbler scale. 
The Sanhedrin at Berlin hopes that by suppressing these 
brave witnesses it will promote peace in the German 
church. But, as Prof. Rade, in one of his able articles 
on the Traub affair in the Christliche Welt, tells us, such 
a hope is futile. Their decision will serve the radical 
element more than its opponents. It will only make 
more apparent the great problem of the organization of 
modern religion which now confronts the German people. 
Incidentally it will probably aid much in promoting that 
separation of Church and State which to many observers 
seems impending in Germany, and which Traub predicts. 

The news of the decision of the Berlin authorities 
created great agitation in Dortmund. Four great meet- 
ings were held in that city on the 16th of September, 
addressed by Prof. Baumgarten, Pastors Jatho, Koenig, 
and Fischer of Berlin, and others. Traub spoke at each 
of these meetings and was received with enthusiasm. 
His addresses were admirable in spirit and form. A 
protest of the church officers of St. Rainoldi, Traub’s 
parish, was sent on to Berlin. The orthodox superin- 
tendent of the local synod has resigned, and a more 
liberal man is elected in his stead. ‘The German liberal 
church journals print double numbers dealing with the 
affair, which also receives inuch attention from the sec- 
ular press. Traub will remain at Dortmund for the 
present. Addresses and expressions of sympathy pour 
in upon him from all sides. A scholar who has written 
excellent books on philosophical and economic subjects, 
a facile journalist, an effective political and social worker, 
as well as a devoted pastor and preacher, his future is 
secure. A letter we recently received from him breathes 
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the spirit of perfect faith and serenity, despite his pro- 
fessional tribulations. The principal issue involved in 
his case is how to make the public agitation it has created 
useful to the cause of religious freedom and progress, 
and to that union of clear thought with perfect sincerity 
and courage in its avowal which is the greatest need to-day 
of the Christian Church. 

One indication of the new and larger usefulness which 
his release from parochial duty opens to him is his elec- 
tion as director of the new “Alliance of German Protes- 
tants,” which was organized in Dortmund on the 16th 
of September last. For some years endeavors have 
been made to form a liberal church union for the whole 
of Germany, an organization which, in view of the com- 
ing separation of Church and State in that country, will 
assume great importance. Those liberal associations 
known as the Protestantenverein and the Friends of 
Protestant Freedom in the Rhinelands and Westphalia 
and Hannover held conferences to this end in Berlin in 
1905 and in the years that followed. Their purpose 
received a new impetus from the International Congress 
of Free Christians and other Religious Liberals two 
summers ago in Berlin, which was an object-lesson, on a 
large scale, of the advantages of such a union. The 
condemnation of Traub has accomplished this aim of 
the leaders of the liberal Christian movement in Germany. 
With a man of his ethical and religious fervor, his in- 
tellectual power and well-known energy and organizing 
ability as the head of their union, its large effectiveness 
is assured. 

Prof. Harnack has a book in press on the dismissal of 
Traub, which will be awaited with interest. 

Boston, Mass. 


Rudolf Eucken and his New Religious Idealism. 


BY REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 
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Eucken stands in the direct line of succession from the 
great post-Kantian idealists. Among past thinkers he is 
closest to Plato, Plotinus, Augustine, Kant, of course, 
—though with notable reservations,—Fichte, and Hegel. 
He is in clearest opposition to Aristotle, to Spinoza, to the 
naturalistic evolutionism of Spencer, and among current 
thinkers to the tendencies personified in Haeckel (materi- 
alistic monism), and Wundt (physiological psychology). 
Though he consistently repudiates what he conceives to 
be a falsification of the true task of thought in intellect- 
ualism, his trust in the more guarded procedure of thought 
is absolute, and he is unblushingly a metaphysician in a 
day when metaphysicians are almost as extinct as dodos. 
Fully realizing the need for departmental work in re- 
search, for minute and exact specialization, he yet in- 
sists for his own part on taking our life and experience as 
a whole, raising in new forms the old, searching, final 
questions, and striving manfully in the chaos of unre- 
lated particular inquiries to push through a quest that 
shall yield some general answer to our doubts. 

As happened in some quarters in the case of William 
James, the philosophers by profession are apt to look on 
Eucken as a more or less superficial popularizer. One’s 
first impression, especially in reading such of his books 
as earliest came out in English, might easily be that he 
had little new to say, and was, on the whole, common- 
place. A reviewer of ‘“The Problem of Human Life” 
termed it, with rather evident contempt, the “homiletic” 
history of philosophy. Eucken, however, has as little 
mere didacticism about him as can be. Prof. R. §. 
Perry of Harvard University sets him aside in rather 
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cavalier fashion in his very competent recent — on q 


Overlooking, or — 


“Present Philosophical ‘Tendencies,”’ 
ignoring, the sharp critic of romanticism to be found in 
“Life’s Basis,’’ and elsewhere, Prof. Perry, himself an en- 
thusiastic neo-realist, classifies Eucken as a neo-romanticist, 
and goes on to say of his philosophy that “proof is as little 
congenial as analysis to such a mood of riotous spirituality” 

(p. 154). This is a curious expression. ‘‘Riotous spirit- 
uality”’ 
characteristic modern thinkers, beginning with Descartes, 
so that we might be able at a pinch to tolerate it in one 
of them. But to speak of ‘‘spirituality” in a weak, merely 
pietistic sense, or in any sense other than one involving 
keen, thorough, wary thinking, is, in relation to Eucken, 
a libel. It involves a kind of injustice from which he 
especially needs protection among English readers. His 
ruling conception, which penetrates all his work, on 
which he constantly returns and to which he relates all 
his striving, is that of the Geistesleben. ‘This can only 
be rendered in English “spiritual life,’ or “life of the 
spirit,"’ the associations of which fit veg imperfectly 
into Eucken’s actual world of ideas. Our language has 
no perfect equivalent for the German Geist and its de- 
rivatives, which play a decisive réle in his thought. The 
reference is as much to mind as to spirit, or rather it is 
to both at once, interpenetrating each other in a way 
that we find it exceedingly hard to express. As to the 
other points in Prof. Perry’s indictment, strict “proof” 
has never been a specialty with philosophers of what- 
ever school. To walk far with any of them you have 
to consent to certain initial assumptions which they all 
demand. Eucken, in this, is merely typical. As to the 
want of taste for analysis, of which his critic complains, 
no one can have read far in ‘‘The Unity of the Spiritual 
Life,” with its detailed exposure of the limitations of 
naturalism and of intellectualism, and its equally de- 
tailed exposition of Eucken’s own life system of per- 
sonalism, and feel that his power of analysis is atrophied. 
The difference is that, while as a rule philosophers prefer 
to analyze words and concepts, and so arrive at a specious 


exactness and an appearance of demonstration, he chooses | 


to analyze currents of mind and widely prevalent direc- 
tions of the human spirit which, in the nature of things, 
require a less purely scholastic and verbal handling. 
Eucken’s method, it may be granted, is intuitive,—a 
highly conscious and fully instructed intuition, based on 
the widest objective knowledge, but none the less dis- 


tinctively an intuition,—a single, undivided, spontaneous 


movement of mind. He has a genius for the evocation - 


of living thought systems from obscure and widely scat- 


tered evidence, as Agassiz had a genius for reconstruct- 


ing an extinct animal species out of a few shattered bits 
of bone. The misleading tightness of an Aristotelian 
syllogism or of reasoning, assumed to be geometrical after 
the manner of Spinoza, is not to be looked for in this 
more vital procedure. ‘The critical point is whether the 
analysis and description fit closely the living reality, or 


whether the operator is merely demonstrating over a 


conceptional corpse. The post mortem method has, to 
be sure, its place of honor in philosophy as in physiol 

Vivisection is not a crime for which many professed The 
losophers can be justly condemned. But it is presuming 
too much for the anatomical demonstrators in the world 
of thought to clamor so loudly that their method is the 
only one. 
alive and entitled to be treated as such. Eucken is one of 
those thinkers—and they are rare—who is willing to leave 


the dead to bury their dead and for himself to serve the God a4 
of the living. vam 
In his somewhat summary discussion of neo-romanti- ay 


cism, as he calls it, Prof. Perry raises this issue of method 
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has scarcely been a prevailing mood among — 


Some things, let it be recognized, are still — 


a Ha ieaetion of the function of philosophy. 
be an attempt to inspire men with noble and elevating 
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“Tt becomes in the end,’ he says, 
If ‘philosophy 
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ical form. 


sentiments, the romanticists are perpetually right. But, 


_ if philosophy be the attempt to think clearly and cogently 


about the world, and lay bare its actualities and neces- 
sities,—for better or for worse—then romanticism is ir- 
relevant. It is not a false philosophy. It is simply not, 
in the strict theoretical sense, a philosophy at all.” The 
antithesis, after the manner of its kind, is too sharp. 
But, leaving that aside, no student of Eucken can allow, 
without protest, that his philosophic endeavor is anything 
but “an attempt to think clearly and cogently about the 
world, and lay bare its actualities and necessities.” All 
depends on what world you have in mind, and whether 
or not you include in it man with his imperishable need 
of “noble and elevating sentiments.”’ It would be fruit- 
less to pursue further in this connection the interminable 
quarrel of naturalist and spiritualist, of realist and ro- 
manticist. Periodically they wipe each other off the 
map, and both remain permanently on it. Only Eucken 
needs to be guarded from easy misconception. If he is 
not a philosopher, then Plato was not, nor Leibnitz, nor 
Schopenhauer. But this is surely going too far. We 
cannot so narrowly define philosophy, which can consist 
in nothing less than the effort, forever renewed, to render 
the fulness of life in the corresponding terms of thought, 
—now more systematic, now less so; now static and me- 
chanical in tendency, now dynamic and vitalistic. Noth- 
ing can be more certain than that we are just coming 
into a new period of thought that is to bring with it a 
more living treatment of the philosophic problems, in 
which James, Bergson, and Eucken are the chief initia- 
tors. Inevitably the things we supposed fixed are more 
or less beginning to swim before our eyes. But, seeing it 
is the movement of life into which we are trying to enter, 


we shall have to accustom ourselves to seeing things 


move. 
Iti is not my purpose to reject as wholly worthless the 
which Prof. Perry sets up. ‘There are the two 
types at thinkers, and Eucken stands decidedly with the 
one and not with the other. Like Augustine, like Leib- 
nitz, like Butler, like Fichte, like Martineau, the bent of 
his mind is prevailingly ethical. He thinks for edification. 
To recall De Quincey’s famous distinction, his writings 
belong, on the whole, less to the literature of knowledge 
than to the literature of power. It may even be said of 
him, as Goethe once said of Winckelmann, that “‘one 
learns nothing from him, but one becomes something.” 
That is much to say of any man, perhaps the highest we 
are able to say. Eucken, if he is given a chance, does 
work that far-reaching change in one which is nothing 
less than a conversion, though one must come to him 


_ exceedingly well furnished with knowledge not to learn 


anything from the rich store of information on which he 


~ continually draws. 


I have just named together the three men who are 
generally recognized as leading contemporary thinkers, 
though James is no longer a living presence. I have 
done this not to minimize their obvious differences of 
temperament and of achievement, but to signalize at 
this point a certain fundamental kinship between Eucken 
and the other two which is not always clearly seen. 
The convergence in time of Eucken, Bergson, and James 
marks, as I believe, a significant return of philosophy to 
the method of intuition. ‘This is of consequence to us 


here ‘because it means a refilling of the deep springs of 


feeling, and, unless all signs fail, a world-wide rebirth of 


_ spiritual religion. The long, hard winter of our discon- 


the dry and dreary period ruled by evolutionary 
m and absolutist invelleutis alist, is almost over. 
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The streams of faith, long shrunken to their narrowest 
beds, are filling again. Already voices of spring are in 
the land. None more potent or more likely soon to 
dominate in the intellectual centres of our Western world 
than those of the men just named. 

Of the three Bergson is frankest and most uncompro- 
mising in repudiating the unconsciously materializing ac- 
tivity of conceptual thought, and in upholding a freely 
imaginative intuition as giving us our surest and most 
fruitful glimpses of reality. No one who has not sub- 
jected himself to the astonishing reversal of all our in- 
herited mental rules and respectabilities in the writings of 
Bergson can quite feel that he is in touch with the exist- 
ing trend of the world’s thought. James would probably 
laugh to find himself classed among the intuitionalists. 
His severe scientific training, which predisposed him to 
a share in the quizzically sceptical attitude of the typical 
medical man toward all invisible reality,—that which so 
mercifully keeps our doctors from going over in a body 
to Mother Eddy,—though he outgrew much of its influ- 
ence, hindered him to the end from giving entire scope 
to his genius. But we can never forget that the most 
prepotent of his spiritual ancestors was the visionary, 
Immanuel Swedenborg. James was no mystic, but he 
made a remarkable defence of the validity of mystical 
states in his “Varieties of Religious Experience.’’ He 
was but little of a believer, yet he laid down as the corner- 
stone of his philosophy the non-rational “‘will-to-believe.” 
It is no mere stretch of fancy to see that he was, after all, 
an intuitionalist, of a new kind, to be sure, but in the 
direct line of descent. Eucken, though he may not any- 
where explicitly state it, is a third. One all-determining 
idea runs through his work from the beginning, as a red 
strand is said to run through the cordage of the British 
navy. ‘This is the idea of the unity and independence of 
the spiritual life. Now this is no deduction of the logical 
understanding, but a pure intuition. Here, I am per- 
suaded, is the key to Eucken. His strength and his limi- 
tations centre in his spiritual insight. The forthcoming 
work on the theory of knowledge, which is to complete 
and unify his philosophic life task, provided that he dis- 
cerns his own true bent, will affirm intuition as his chosen 
method in philosophy. As if in anticipation of this, he 
concludes the best-rounded statement of his thought we 
yet have, the “Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal,” by quot- 
ing these words of Plotinus, ““The teaching shows the road 
and directs the journey, but the vision is for him who can 
Seeute 

Eucken brings us, then, not simply fresh reasons to 
uphold familiar convictions. He offers a new vision of 
the universe and of human life. Those who distrust in- 
sights and despise visions, who jeer at ideals and scorn 
lofty prophesying, to whom anything beyond the easy 
reach of daily experience is too impalpable or too in- 
credible for the intensely practical adventure called living, 
will see nothing in Eucken. He, more even than most 
philosophic writers, stands in need of minds and hearts 
prepared by knowledge and sympathy for the message 
he speaks. I hope to have done something to persuade 
you of his central agreement with James and Bergson. 
Though they differ in results, their aim is common. 
Something in the times must explain such men, as well 
as call them forth. Is it not apparent that the times 
are eager and urgent for the speedy coming of a religion 
of the spirit? It will be strange if, with the turning in- 
ward again of these guiding minds to the sources of a 
deeper inspiration, there do not begin to flow new streams 
of spiritual faith into our dusty days and thirsty lives. 

One can only despair of attempting even to sketch the 
outlines of Eucken’s many-sided, complex view of life 
and the world at the end of a paper like this. Under- 
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lying his various expositions, none of which is it safe to 
overlook, there is indeed an articulated framework of 
thought. But it lends itself less than with more formal 
thinkers to being paraded in skeleton fashion as ade- 
quately summarizing his system, so far as he has any. He 
feels himself, apparently, to be a John the Baptist rather 
than a Christ in relation to the new philosophy. His 
work is a preparing of the way for a greater who is to 
come. His effort is not to win the assent of the few 
thinkers by profession, whose lives are spent in tossing 
each other’s ideas back and forth as players in a game. 
His striving is to awaken new currents of life in humanity 
at large. He aims, as Boyce Gibson truly says (p. 10), 
“at developing, not a new category, but a new culture, 
and holds that it is the privilege of philosophy, by pene- 
trating to what is most inward in human nature, to bring 
a religious inspiration to bear upon the problems of the 
world of human labor.” Eucken can best speak for him- 
self, in the only brief statement of his position which he 
has made, so far as I know, prefixed as an ‘‘introductory 
note by the author’’ to the second (English) edition of 
his ‘Life of the Spirit.” 

‘My efforts have been inspired by the strong feeling 
that the present spiritual situation is highly unsatisfac- 
tory, and in particular that there is a sharp opposition 
which divides mankind and depresses the level of life. 
The greatness of our age lies in work, in the subjection 
and shaping of the world of objects to human ends. 
This work has gained more and more brilliant triumphs, 
and has altered the whole of our existence. But these 
triumphs have not been accompanied by a corresponding 
growth in the content of life and the soul of man. Work 
directs our efforts towards external ends, and thus brings 
into play only a part, and indeed a more and more insig- 
nificant part, of our faculties. Hence all technical 
achievements do not preserve us from inner emptiness. 
Work overwhelms our soul and makes us, to a continu- 
ally increasing extent, a mere means and instrument of 
its restless activity. In opposition to this a counter- 
movement has lately arisen. Man tears himself away 
from work, and opposes to it his own subjective’ condi- 
tion. He seeks happiness more especially by treating 
life as an art, by cultivating refined and pleasurable emo- 
tions, by shaking off the burden of matter and the objec- 
tive world. But the estheticism which aims at trans- 
forming the whole of existence into pleasure and en- 
joyment provides it with no high aims and no real con- 
tent. It makes life a mere play on the surface of things, 
which may be attractive and delightful for a certain 
time, but which in the end is bound to produce weariness 
and repulsion. Hence it becomes a matter of impor- 
tance to rise above the opposition between soulless work 
and empty subjectivism. ‘This, however, cannot pos- 
sibly be accomplished from the outside, but requires 
the strenuous exertion and deepening of life itself. To 
help towards this end is the special task of philosophy, 
which is thus seen to be indispensable to humanity; for 
it is philosophy which can best co-ordinate life into a 
whole, investigate the specific character of the whole so 
formed, press forward from the outer appearance to the 
inner depths, weigh the significance of each element in 
the universe, and try to ascertain the meaning of the 
whole. . . . The spiritual life is no mere possession to be 
enjoyed by man. His average existence usually forms a 
turbid medley in which nature is strong and spirituality 
weak. Hence the object to be aimed at is first to build 
up in opposition to this average life a realm of genuine 
spirituality by means of united work, and then to raise 
humanity up to it. This transforms the whole of our 
existence into a problem and a task. At every point 
life must be raised to an essentially higher level, a rever- 
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sal of its previous course must be accomplished. Our — 
view of the world and the kind of life we lead must be 
given a specific shape. Humanity as a whole has here a — 
common work to carry out. From this starting-point a 
new idealism is developed, a philosophy which may be 
termed activism. .. . The spiritual life does not lie ready 
to hand in the consciousness of individuals. It reveals 
to us its depths and its goals only through manifold ex- 
periences and hard struggles. ‘These experiences and 
struggles, with the development of spiritual life which 1 
they have brought about, form the heart and core of the 
movement of history. Hence history, when regarded 
from the philosophical point of view, leads us to com- 
sider the height of spiritual life which has been already 
attained. Not only so, but with regard to the different 
leading problems of philosophy, the process of tracing 
out the fate they have met with in the course of the cen- f 
turies is an excellent means of taking bearings and of ~ 
seeing both what in them is permanently necessary and 
what in this connection the present requires from the 
thinker. This attention to history is not meant to alien- 
ate us from the present, but by increasing philosophical 
insight it should reveal to us a wider and richer present — 
than that of the mere moment.” i" 
I fully realize that this statement, taken by itself, 
cannot be very illuminating. Eucken can be appreciated 
in the whole range of his thought only by being read | 
largely and read repeatedly. One does not have to be 
a disciple in order to get the greatest stimulus from his 
writings. I do not call myself a thick and thin disciple, 
though he has done more for me perhaps than any other 
thinker. Whether one can accept his distinctive premises 
and characteristic conclusions or not, at least he opens a 
fresh point of view from which to look at the world of 
nature and life, and it is a point of view whose possibili 
ties, especially for a religious interpretation of the uni- 
verse, cannot well be overestimated. He looks at all 


f 
reality from the viewpoint not of nature, nor of our 


circumscribed humanity, but of the independent, self- 
subsistent spiritual life which in nature and in humanity 
manifests only fragments and yields only tantalizing — 
glimpses of its unimaginable fulness. Eucken revolts 
from the current systems of immanence, whether natural- 
istic or idealistic, and proclaims a transcendence of the 
ideal over the actual which he will in no way allow to be 
minimized or obscured. ‘This ethical note, with its pas- 
sionate repudiation of whatever is low and mean, or 
merely average and easily self-satisfied in our life, he 
strikes over and over with unwearying insistence. It is’ 
one main source of his peculiarly inspiring quality. Yet 
this transcendent , spirituality—in its ultimate reaches so 
unspeakably beyond us as yet—is somehow, too, in us, 
and even without us cannot be made perfect. Thus 
at least a partial immanence mingles with the transcend- 
ence, and neither can’ be allowed to rule alone. 

To the hard and fast intellectualistic type of mind, 
that insists on making all its concepts exhaustive of the 
reality they seek to mediate to our intelligence, this kind 
of thinking is anathema. ‘‘Immanent”’ means “non- 
transcendent,” and ‘‘transcendent’’ means ‘‘non-imma- 
nent.” ‘The two by definition are mutually exclusive, so 
it is held, and, while you may have either, you cannot 
take both. Eucken calmly takes both, and, looking be- 
yond the assumed logical relations of terms to the actual 
fulness of reality, he finds use for both in adequately in- 
terpreting what meets him in experience. This reliance 
on reality, rather than in conceptual images of it, is what 
constitutes his anti-intellectualism, which even so sym- 

It 
nevertheless, a fundamental trait. Thinking does — oe 
and cannot for him take up the whole of reality ines 
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forever points beyond itself. Science, even, is instru- 
mental, not absolute; a means for the orderly exploring 
of reality, not the unveiling of ultimate things in them- 
selves. Its methods and results are all of them relative 
to certain definite expressions and needs of personality. 
Personality, taken in its widest sense, is for Eucken cen- 
tral and all-comprehending,—the category of categories. 

» We are so used to conceding at once, and as a matter 
of course, the too-sweeping claims of thought, in the form 
either of natural science or of idealist metaphysics, that 
it is a shock to have them flatly called in question. Some 
considerable readjustment has to be made before we can 
see that life, not thought, is the inclusive whole; that life, 
or personality, has many ways of expression, of which 
ordered thought, important as it is, can be only one. In 
this province of the theory of knowledge, Eucken’s work 
has been a steady protest against the self-assumed sover- 
eignty of conceptual thought. So long as we look on con- 
cepts—even the highest—as including and exhausting 
reality, instead of pointing to it, and more or less im- 
perfectly suggesting it, Eucken’s results can seem only 
trivial and inconclusive. But, if we can once get our- 
selves out of the prison-house in which our prevailing sci- 
ence and philosophy, inherited from the nineteenth cen- 
tury, tends to keep us tied hand and foot, and makes us 
literally dwellers in Plato’s cave, seeing only the shadows 
of things as they pass; if we can mentally be born again 
and become as little children in the face of a life acknowl- 
edged to be infinitely beyond our solving,—then Eucken 
will begin to be to us a light-bringer indeed. 

The constant recurrence on his pages of a long succes- 
sion of terms of a high degree of abstractness—like life, 
nature, history, culture, development, humanity, spirit, 
and many more—awakens a sort of exasperation so long 
as they appeal to us merely as terms. This habit renders 
him at times almost unreadable in English, though in 
German the capitalizing of nouns seems to confer a kind 
of feeble personality even upon abstractions. But the 
difficulty vanishes as soon as these counters of thought 
become to our apprehension like bits of mosaic, out of 
which a great inclusive pattern is built up, or, better yet, 
like crude pigments on the artist’s palette by the deft 
mingling of which he produces, when rightly viewed, the 
very semblance of the world. The abstractness of 
Eucken’s language cannot long hide from a discerning 
reader the rich, thick concreteness of his thinking. He 
is not simply discussing reality. He is consciously mould- 
ing it, bringing out its latent promise and potency, helping 
it to become other than it was. ‘This is why he seems to 
the technical philosophers hardly one of themselves, and 
why he is hailed by the men of religion as a yoke-fellow 
in the é 

Eucken has chosen, in his later expositions of it, to 
give to his philosophy the name of “activism,” and he is 
at some pains to distinguish this from pragmatism which, 
it seems to me, he only partly understands. The name is 
not important. The method is, in essence, pragmatic, 
though something besides. I mean, Eucken is more 
metaphysical and at times more absolutist than the run 
of pragmatists care to be. He postulates the self-sub- 
sistent, all-transcending, all-penetrating spiritual life, of 
which all philosophy, and indeed all existence, is simply 
a quest, ever renewed and never completely successful. 
But he can make nothing of the intellectualist criterion of 
coherence. Fruitfulness is his final test, and that puts 
him on the whole with the pragmatists. 

These characteristics of Eucken’s method that I have 
named—its transcendence, its anti-intellectualism, its 


- concreteness, and its activism—mark his philosophy as 


eminently a religious idealism. For a mere humanism 
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not centred in a more inclusive life of the spirit Eucken 
has little use. Repeatedly he asserts its inadequacy. 
To him a’ world-view which makes our empirical human- 
ity its starting-point is Ptolemaic, geocentric, compared 
with the Copernican, heliocentric view whose determining 
principle is the independent spiritual life, considered as 
cosmic, inexhaustible, and all-creative. Dr. Charles 
Carroll Everett, in his ‘‘ Psychological Elements of Re- 
ligious Faith,” has a passage in which he describes ‘‘the 
progress from the religion of self-related feeling to the 
religion in which the feeling centres in God” (chapter 
viii.). That progress Eucken has worked out syste- 
matically on the largest scale and with the most various 
applications. Thus the spread of his philosophy does 
not mean simply the addition of one more interesting 
theory of existence to the welter of such theories thrown 
up by the restless tossings of the philosophic tide. It 
means, rather, a renewal of true religion. 

I had hoped for time to follow out some of the particu- 
lar applications of Eucken’s thought, but time is want- 
ing. His luminous treatment of history, making of what- 
ever is significant in the past no mere past, but part of 
an eternal present; his masterly discrimination of the 
transient and the permanent in Christianity, and his call 
for a new reformation within the Church to meet the 
urgency of the times; his discussion of ultimate meta- 
physical problems, like those of personality and the 
absolute, and the relation of truth to reality; his firm 
handling of the social question, with his keen realization 
of the potent longings stirring the masses of people every- 
where, and his conviction of the futility of economic 
adjustment alone to fulfil these aspirations,—I can only 
commend these and other particular applications to your 
further study. My one purpose here has been to offer 
a broad outline sketch of Eucken’s habit of mind, and to 
defend him as well as might be from current misconcep- 
tions. It will be worth more than all the trouble that 
this paper has cost me—and of its inadequacy I am almost 
painfully conscious—if any number of you are led by it to 
undertake the serious and prolonged study of Eucken 
which, in my judgment, he so richly deserves and so 
completely rewards. 


Our Neighbor. 


What, then, is our neighbor? Thou-hast regarded his 
thought, his feeling, as somehow different from thine. 
Thou hast said, ‘A pain in him is not like a pain in me, 
but something far easier to bear.’’ He seems to thee a 
little less living than thou; his life is dim, it is cold; it is 
a pale fire beside thy own burning desires. . . . So, dimly 
and by instinct, hast thou lived with thy neighbor, and 
hast known him not, being blind. Thou hast made [of 
him] a thing, no Self at all. Have done with this illusion, 
and simply try to learn the truth. Pain is pain, joy is 
joy, everywhere, even as in thee. In all the songs of the 
forest birds, in all the cries of the wounded and dying, 
struggling in the captor’s power; in the boundless sea 
where the myriads of water creatures strive and die; 
amid all the countless hordes of savage men; in all sick- 
ness and sorrow; in all exultation and hope, everywhere, 
from the lowest to the noblest, the same conscious, burn- 
ing, wilful life is found, endlessly manifold as the forms 
of the living creatures, unquenchable as the fires of the 
sun, real as these impulses that even now throb in thine 
own selfish little heart. Lift up thy eyes, behold that 
life, and then turn away and forget it if thou canst; but, 
if thou hast known that, thou hast begun to know thy 
duty.—Josiah Royce, in ‘‘The Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy.” 
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Literature, 
Woman IN Mopern Society. By Earl 
Barnes. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


$1.25 net.—Mr. Barnes dedicates his book 
to “‘a woman endowed by her ancestors with 
health and strength, trained to earn her 


own living, and university-bred, at one time 


an independent wage-earner, and now equal 
partner in the business of a home; . . . member 
of a woman’s club, a suffragist, ... and the 


centre of a family which loves and reverences | 


her.”’ 


an ideal society. Waiving, for the moment, 


This, of course, is the ideal woman of | 


the question whether equal suffrage is desira- | 


ble, though the author’s full account of the 
working of woman’s voting in Colorado and 
Idaho suggests that it has not been accom- 
panied by very disastrous results,—the 
subject-matter and the method of its treat- 
ment of this volume seems to us excellent. 
Mr. Barnes has traced carefully the rela- 
tion of women to all sorts of progress,— 
woman in education, woman in industry, 
woman in politics, woman in the home. 
For knowledge of woman’s work in education 
he has had exceptional advantages, as he 
has been connected with such institutions 
as Cornell University, Ziirich University, 
the University of Indiana, and Stanford 
University. His general opinion coincides 
with our own, that in ‘‘the humanities,” 
in literature, women have been eager for 
knowledge, and have been either in advance 
or quite on a level with the men; in mathe- 
matics and the sciences, in spite of such 


distinguished names as Mrs. Somerville 
and Sonya Kovalevsky, they have, as a 
rule, showed little interest. It is note- 


worthy that Antioch College, under Horace 
Mann, was “‘the first institution of higher 
learning to give men and women equal 
opportunity.” But in this direction we 
have certainly made headway since in 1793. 
Rev. John Bennett affirmed the proper 
feminine qualities to be: “‘a genteel person, 
a simple nature, sensibility, cheerfulness, 
delicacy, softness, affability, good manners, 
skill in fancy work, and a fund of hidden 
genteel learning.’”’ (This reminds one of the 
inscription on the tombstone which declared 
that she who reposed there was “‘bland, pas- 
sionate, and deeply religious, painted in water 
colors, sent several pictures to the Exhibition, 
and of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’) 
Moreover, as we must say that the task of 
teaching is still chiefly given into the hands of 
women, it behooves us to take care that such 
teachers have more than the poor shreds 
and patches of learning to impart. But 
we see from this volume how in every de- 
partment of life woman is coming to the front. 
Prof. Barnes estimates that in wage-earn- 
ing occupations in the United States there 
are about eight million women. ‘This, 
of course, means that woman’s position in 
the modern world is very different from that 
of her old-time, ‘‘ mild, social, and sentimental 
attitude.” It is not enough to accept 
“the combination of housekeeper, man and 
lady,’—‘‘the kitchen, church, and children 
ideal of the German emperor.’”’ The ‘‘new 
woman,’ however distressing the picture 
evoked by Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, and H. G. 
Wells, has largely come to take the place 
of “‘the vanishing lady,’ and something 
must be made of her. She may possess 
property, which Mr. Barnes finely says is 
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“in a psychological sense a home for the 
soul,” and women are “coming to realize 
that, if this property rests on some one 
else’s feelings and caprices, it is no home for 
the soul: it is only a tavern.’’ In short, 
women are “finding themselves’ in this so 
rich and varied modern society. That the 
process is sometimes rather painful, re- 
minding us occasionally of a person’s wildly 
kicking out legs and stretching out arms, 
to see if, perchance, there is enough room 
in the universe for those valuable members, 
is not strange. And such a volume as this 
before us, with its general fairness to all 
parties, its sound knowledge, and its sanity, 
ought to do something, or a good deal, to 
show us that “the woman’s cause is man’s: 
they rise or sink together.” 


Minp CuRE AND OTHER Essays. By 
Philip Zenner, A.M., M.D. Cincinnati: 
Stewart & Kidd Company. $1.25 net.— 
Without any special charm of style, save 
that these addresses, many of them to teach- 
ers of schools, are direct and simple,—and 
certainly directness and simplicity are ele- 
ments of good style,—this volume has some 
very real merits. For instance, the remarks 
on Christian Science and osteopathy are 
not violent or malicious, though naturally 
from the “regular’’ physician’s standpoint 
these phenomena, to put it mildly, are not 
very acceptable. Nor does Dr. Zenner care 
much for the so-called “Emmanuel move- 
ment,’’ as he thinks it probably ‘‘tends to 
arouse a morbid interest’ in disease. But 
we think that there is much good sense in 
this writer’s pronouncements on such sub- 
jects as nervous troubles, the proper training 
of children, the endeavor to teach in schools, 
the dangers of alcohol, the laws of heredity, 
the science of eugenics, etc. Dr. Zenner 
hopes to find no other or better panacea for 
many of our modern difficulties than more 
and wiser education, and even that cannot 
always be a match for some of the unfortu- 
nate tricks and manners of human nature. 
He finds dangers in the public school in the 
way of improper ventilation, over-stimulus 
in work, too exciting examinations. He 
believes that ‘‘of the external causes of 
drink probably the one most universally 
active is poverty.” (We leave this matter 
for experts to decide.) At any rate twenty 
or thirty per cent. of the inmates of insane 
asylums go there through the use of alcohol, 
while the percentage of those in our prisons 
through the same cause is still larger. There 
are admirable pages on the subject of eu- 
genics. Dr. Zenner does not believe that 
acquired traits of parents are certainly trans- 
mitted, and the proportion of hereditary 
qualities is about what Galton has figured 
it: one-fourth from each parent, and the 
remainder from more remote ancestors, with, 
we should add, the intermixture of the child’s 
own personality, always an unknown quan- 
tity. As to the transmission of genius, 
that shy and elusive thing: one-half of the 
children of exceptional parents are excep- 
tional; of ordinary parents only about 
one-twentieth. But this writer is strong 
against the marriage of the unfit, which is 
sure to breed defectives, idiots, and crim- 
inals; and he favors the recent legislation 
which looks toward some provision by which 
such classes shall not propagate their kind. 
Thus the time may not be far distant when 
health-certificates shall be required along 
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with the marriage license. There may then 


be no such terrible families as that of the — 


Kallikaks, with its notorious descent of 
degenerates and criminals. In the mean 
while, such stimulating talk as this of Dr. 
Zenner is on the right side, and ought to 
suggest much to teachers of schools and to 
parents, and indeed to all who have at heart 
the welfare of the human race. 


Miss Bruy’s Decision. By Eleanor H. 
Porter. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25 
net.—Miss Billy is a bright, pretty, lovable 
girl who will make friends of all her readers, 
and the story of her love affair shows again 
how true lovers may misunderstand each 
other for a time and win their way to happi- 
ness only through difficulties. But Miss 
Billy’s love affair, although it may be the 
central interest of this attractive story for 
girls, is by no means the only interest, Other 
characters take a hand, among them in- 
genious Aunt Hannah, who sets her clock 
half an hour ahead, so that she may know 
what time it is when it strikes one in the 
night. It sounds rather complicated, but 
it produces the effect that one or the other 
of the clocks strikes the hour every thirty 
minutes. Miss Porter writes with anima- 
tion, and the story is a worthy sequel to 
Miss Billy. 


Ox_p TESTAMENT StToRIES. By James R. 
Rutland. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
45 cents.—In the list of books for reading 
and practice the National Conference on uni- 
form college entrance requirements recom- 
mends the chief narrative episodes of the 
Old Testament, and in conformity with that 
recommendation Mr, Rutland, librarian of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, gives here in 
the King James version the stories with 
which every one should be familiar. He has 
grouped the various episodes as far as pos- 
sible around the great men of the Bible, thus 
helping the student to associate them as parts 
of one story or biography. A useful intro- 
duction gives a brief account of the Jewish 
nation in Palestine, of the origin and devel- 
opment of the Bible, of the lineage of our 
English versions, and of the Bible’s influence 
of the English language and literature. 


Toe PLEASURING OF SUSAN SMITH. By 
Helen M. Winslow. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co.—Miss Winslow has written an amusing 
sketch of the country woman, surprised by 
a rich inheritance, who comes to Boston and 
New York, learns with incredible rapidity 
the secrets of the fashionable woman, trans- 
forms herself into an aspirant for social lead- 
ership while keeping her genuine simplicity 
of character, even appears temporarily as an 
actress, and ends with—well, the story itself 
must tell what the end of it all proves to 
be. ‘The love affair of a young protégé is 
closely entangled with the interests of Miss 
Susan, who acts the part of fairy godmother. 
Although Miss Susan had her predecessors in 
Aunt Anne and Miss Philura, Miss Winslow 
has managed to keep her heroine’s individu- 
ality and provided her with some wholly 
original situations and adventures. 


WENDELL Puiniirs. THE FaltH OF AN 
American. By George E. Woodberry. 
Boston: Printed for the society at the Merry- 
mount Press.—Prof. Woodberry delivered 
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this address at the Grolier Club, November 
29, 1911, to commemorate the centenary of 
Wendell Phillips. It was a notable utter- 
ance. The opening paragraphs, setting forth 
what it meant to be a boy in the days of the 
Civil War, express what Prof. Woodberry’s 
contemporaries will supplement with like 
memories of their own. Mr. Woodberry’s 
address regarded Phillips independently of 
the incidents of his career, emphasizing 
preferably what was fundamental in the spirit 
of which his acts and words were significant. 
It is all thoughtful and earnest, touched with 
moral power,—a word for young Americans 


to ponder. 


A PRISONER OF WAR IN VircINiIA. By 
George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—This record of per- 
sonal experience in Southern prisons is in- 
tensely interesting. It renews one’s wonder 
at the youth of the men who did things and 
suffered hardships in the Civil War. These 
were boys who fought and starved and died, 
upheld by an idealism which seems in quieter 
years to be overlaid by personal aims, but 
which we believe is in the hearts of our boys 
to-day, ready to be enlisted on the side of 
peace and brotherhood. Mr. Putnam writes 
with perfect fairness, and even the record of 
incidents that awaken the reader’s wrath 
shows that bitterness long ago departed from 
his memories. It is impossible to read these 
reminiscences without a stirring of the old 
emotions. 


Historic SUMMER Haunts From NEw- 
PORT ‘TO PorTLAND. By F. Lauriston 
Bullard. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 
net.—A baker’s dozen of chapters describe 
New England towns, interesting for situation 
and rich in historic or literary associations. 


The point of view is that of one who returns. 


to ancestral homesteads after years away 
from them, ready to understand influences 
that make themselves evident in these places 
and quick to appreciate the rich inheritance 
of their beauty and suggestion. The studies 
of Marblehead, Portsmouth, Newburyport, 
and Gloucester are especially interesting. 
The book is boxed, and its illustrations give 
it holiday significance. 


Nancy PorTER’S OPPORTUNITY. By Mar- 
ion Ames Taggart. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50.—The doctor’s little girl is as 
sunny, as capable, and as devoted to her 
father in this fourth volume of her experi- 
ences as in the first, and here she is the light 
of his eyes in a very practical sense. Nancy 
Porter is a charming heroine, as this writer’s 
girls are likely to be, and she is also a centre 
for merry friends and for good times. Miss 
Taggart has had experience and success in 
this kind of writing, and the Doctor’s Little 
Girl Series has proved its interest and worth. 
While Nancy’s sterling qualities of character 
are emphasized, she is “real girl’ through 
everything. 


A Lirtie of Everytuinc. By E. V. 
Iwicas. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—The title of this book is 
literally true to fact. It consists of extracts 
and selections from Mr. Icas’s writings 
arranged in a way that shows his versatility, 
his wit, his charm of style. The surprising 
thing about it is that the book is really in- 


teresting. The selections have an _ indi-| 
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vidual completeness and stand out with 
distinctness from their usual setting. As 
a book to pick up for fifteen minutes it is 
ideal, and it will be just as good for repeated 
pickings up as for the first. 


WHEN CHRISTMAS CAME TOO EARLY. By 
Mabel Fuller Blodgett. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 
ful experiences after he had found his way 
to the work-room of Santa Claus and tricked 
him into making his rounds a month ahead 
of time make a story that will be enjoyed 
by small children. Ben had to pay for his 
mischief making, and what he did and what 
he saw, and especially what he learned after 


his visit, is a story with many strange inci- | 
The book has six full-page pictures | 


dents. 
in color and other illustrations by Ralph 
McClellan. 


THE SANCTUARY. 
terson. Boston: 
Co. 
situation created when a man, fortunate in 
his social relations, takes the place of a mill 
foreman in order to do something towards 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


‘THE Department of Social Service 
of the American Unitarian Associ- 


ation issues regularly each month a pub- | 


lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 


of work for the common good in our) 


churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 


tributions, and others reprints from the | 


magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 
No. 24. 


A RURAL EXPERIMENT 
By Rey. ERNEST BRADLEY 


The latest issue of the Bulletin is an account 
of an interesting social work at Mt. Tamalpais, 
California, contributed by the director, Rev. 
Ernest Bradley. It describes in some detail a 
successful effort to meet one of the difficult prob- 
lems of country life, that of supplying good enter- 
tainment, suitable recreation for a scattered 
population. If people in the city live too closely 
together, families in the country are often too 
far apart for their own good, and one of the re- 
sults of this isolation is seen in the frequent lack 
of sound and healthy amusement. Physical en- 
ergy must havean outlet, and, if it does not find 
it in the right kind of sport and in good forms of 
entertainment, it turns to mischief. Mt. Tamal- 
pais is a social centre for a whole country-side 
and in a hundred ways is spreading the gospel 
of play. Those who are interested in the better- 
ment of country life will find many valuable 
suggestions in Mr. Bradley’s article. 


On the inside covers of the above pam-= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


75 cents net.—Ben’s wonder- | 


By Maud Howard Pe- | 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard | 
$1.25 net.—This novel opens with the | 
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solving for himself the social problem and 
the question of personal responsibility. 
That he falls in love with the daughter of 
| the mill-owner begins the romance, as far 
| as the reader is concerned, although for him 
the romance had apparently already ended. 
The complications of the love interest in- 
crease while the scene shifts from America 
to France, and the introduction of more 
| spiritual interests widens the scope of the 
book. It is perhaps too long drawn out, 
and might have been improved by some 
compression. 


A CALENDAR OF CANADA, 1913 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 
gift. There are twelve views of Canada, and calendar 

| for the twelve months of the year. The views include 

local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 
work— Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 
Order one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 
Movement in Winnipeg. 
Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 


Price 50c.—10c. Postage 


Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 
land St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


HEART AND VOICE 


|A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
| FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
| whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
| precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
| States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home, 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
| together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
| liturgies the noblest utterances of he Old and New Testa- 
| ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:—_ 

“Jt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASBS. 
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The Bome. 
Lady-birds. 


Three little lady-birds, 
On a summer day; 

See them on the blades of grass, 
Going out to play! 

Came a little maiden 
Down the lane so green, 

And the song she sang was this; 
But what did it mean?— 


“Fly away, lady-birds, 
Over flowers and fern; 
Your house, it is on fire; 
Your children, they will burn.” 
Nonsense, little maiden! 
They no house do own; 
And their grown-up children 
All away have flown. 


“Fly away, lady-birds,” 
Sang the maiden still, 
Skipping down the shady lane, 
Skipping up the hill. 
“Fly away, lady-birds, 
Over flower and fern; 
Your house, it is on fire; 
Your children, they will burn.” 
—Emily Carter. 


Remembering. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


Mollie Gray was six years old. She was 
such a wise little maiden that the other 
members of the family sometimes had to 
speak in riddles when the subject was one 
which they did not wish her to understand, 
and little did they imagine how often the 
riddle was solved in her small brain, though 
she gave no sign. 

One day at school, when one of the older 
girls brought with her a visitor of four years,— 
a tiny fairy, who speedily became the pet of 
the school,—Mollie, who stood a little aloof 
from the others, heard one of the girls ex- 
claim :— 

“Little darling! And does her mother put 
her to bed and leave her alone in the dark?” 

“Indeed she does not,’’ was the spirited 
answer. ‘‘She sits beside the bed, and holds 
her hand until she goes to sleep,” 

“What does she do that for?” asked a 
practical young miss of twelve. 

“She says,” replied the other girl with dig- 
nity, “that she is de-termined that her child 
shall always remember that she’s had a 
mother.” 

Just here the bell rang, and the children— 
company and all—filed decorously into the 
schoolroom. 

But Mollie’s active little brain was busy. 
Never once had her mother sat beside her 
bed and held her hand until she went to 
sleep. After the nightly prayer and the 
good-night kiss, she had left her to go to 
sleep alone. Yes, and she had turned out 
the gas, so that Mollie was in the dark, Mol- 
lie had never minded it. Indeed, the dark- 
ness had been rather welcome than other- 
wise; but now—did that other mother love 
her child so much better than her mother 
loved her? “She is de-termined that her 
child shall always remember that she has 
had a mother,’ repeated Mollie to herself. 
Didn’t her mother care whether she remem- 
bered it or not? 

Mollie thought about it all the rest of the 
day, and, when bedtime had almost come, 
she said soberly to her mother,— 
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“Mother, don’t you want me to remember 
always that I’ve had a mother?” 

“Are you likely to forget it?’’ asked her 
mother, amused. 

“T shouldn’t if you’d hold my hand till I 
go to sleep.” 

“What nonsense, Mollie!” 

‘But it isn’t nonsense,’ persisted Mollie, 
seriously. ‘‘ Marion Vane’s. mother does it 
every night. She doesn’t want her to forget.” 

“That would be a pity,” said Mrs. Gray, 
with a tinge of sarcasm which did not escape 
Mollie’s sharp ears. 

“But, mother, if you only would, then I’d 
be sure to remember.” ‘The little face was 
very earnest, the eyes were pleading. 

The mother hesitated. ‘Then she said, 
smiling a little to herself :— 

“Well, deary, I should be dreadfully sorry 
to have you forget all about me, so we’ll try 
it to-night. But there must be no talking,— 
the light must be out, and you must go to 
sleep as fast as you can,” 

Mollie promised, and they went upstairs. 
The process of undressing was not a long one, 
then Mollie knelt and said her prayer, and 
then the light went out, and mother seated 
herself beside the bed, and took the small 
hand in hers. 

“©O mother,” said Mollie, “this is de-li- 
cious.” 

“No talking!”’ was the quiet reply. 

But Mollie fondled the hand and kissed it, 
until that, too, was forbidden. 

“Go to sleep, Mollie, as fast as you can,” 
said her mother. 

Mollie tried, conscientiously, but sleep 
seemed to have forsaken her eyelids. They 
were wide open. “I can see you sitting 
there, mother, if it zs dark,’ she said at 
length. 

“Hush, Mollie.” 

Silence again, but a silence full of thoughts 
and fancies. Mollie was an uneasy little 
body, and twisted and turned many times 
before going to sleep. Usually this didn’t 
matter, but to-night she couldn’t bear to 
relinquish mother’s dear hand, even for a 
second, so she lay quite still, and sleep seemed 
farther from her eyes as the minutes passed. 

All at once came a rap at the door, and 
Cousin Sophy entered. Cousin Sophy often 
helped Mrs. Gray with her sewing. 

“They told me you were here, so I came 
right up,” said she. ‘‘May I light the gas? 
I’ve brought Mollie’s dress. It’s all done 
but the trimming, and that won’t take long.” 

She lighted the gas, brought the dress to 
the bed, and spread it out before Mollie’s 
appreciative eyes. Then, noticing the clasped 
hands, she exclaimed :— 

“Ts anything the matter, Aunt Augusta?” 

“No, indeed, I’m only putting Mollie to 
bed.” 

“Putting her to bed?” repeated Sophy. 
“Why, my little sister Margaret goes to sleep 
all by herself.” 

“So can I go to sleep all by myself,” re- 
marked Mollie, stung by the implied sug- 
gestion of inferiority. 

“T want her always to remember that she’s 
had a mother,” said Mrs. Gray, demurely. 

Mollie’s cheeks burned. Cousin Sophy 
looked perplexed. 

“Well,” said she, ‘I'll leave the dress, you 
can easily put the trimming on this evening.” | 

“T’d like to,” replied Mrs. Gray, “but I 
shall have to sit here until Mollie goes to 
sleep, and she seems very wakeful to-night.” 
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“Well, of all things!’’ Cousin Sophy didn’t 
say any more. 
convenient chair and left the room. 

The gas was extinguished again. The 
hands were clasped as before, but every 
nerve in Mollie’s little body was tingling. 
At last she could bear it no longer. She 
withdrew her hand. 

“Mother,” said she, “you may go down- 
stairs now. I’m too big to be a baby. I 
have to have both hands for myself.” 

Mother stooped and kissed the little face. 
Then she stood up beside the bed. 

“Mollie,” said she, “are you sure that 
you'll always remember that you’ve had a 
mother?”’ 

Mollie’sat up very straight in the bed, and 
clasped her mother tight in her soft little 
arms. “I couldn’t forget it, mever,” she 
cried. “Sit down here, just a minute, 
mother.” 

Mother sat down, and a shower of kisses 
fell on cheeks, lips, eyes, and anywhere that 
a little girl could put them in the dark. 

“T don’t think you’ll forget a// about me,” 
said Mrs. Gray, as soon as she could speak. 
“Come, darling, I must light the gas, and 
find your dress. Perhaps I can finish it 
to-night ’— 

Mollie looked thoughtful, watching her 
mother, as she carefully folded the little 
dress over her arm. 

“How could a little girl forget, when her 
mother does so many things?” she asked, 
seriously. 

“Good night, dear. I must go.” 

“Good night, mother. I couldn’t help re- 
membering you. JI couldn't help it, could 1?” 

“‘T don’t believe you could, Mollie.” 

“Tt would be too ree-diclous, wouldn’t 
it, mother?’ 

“Tt certainly would.” 
laughed. 


Then they both 


Kookooskoos. 


This is a queer name, and it belongs to a 
queer bird. I must tell you how Robin 
first made his acquaintance. He was in the 
woods down by the swamp with his father, 


one evening, just at dusk. They were hunt- ~ 


ing for Betsy, the brindle cow that was in 
the habit of straying off. 

“Tf Betsy should take it into her head to 
wander down to the swamp, I’m afraid we 
would have a hard time getting her out,” 
Mr. Jordan said in an anxious tone. 

Suddenly a strange, weird call fell upon 
their ears. It was a pitiful cry, as of some 
creature in distress. For a time Betsy and 
her wanderings were forgotten as the two 
stopped and listened. 

It was a cool evening in early spring, and 
Robin still wore his fur cap. . An unexpected 
and sudden pounce upon his head caused him 
to cry out. 

“Tt is only an owl, don’t be afraid,” his 
father said in an assuring tone. ‘He prob- 
ably wants a piece of fur out of fe cap to 
line his nest.” 

But the owl did not fly away, as tint been 
expected, and, when Mr. Jordan reached out 
his hand, it only fluttered to the ground. 

“JT think the poor bird’s wing is broken,” 
Mr. Jordan. observed. “If it wasn’t for 
| Betsy, I would carry it home. Perhaps we 
might tame it. Suppose you run on ahead 
with it,’’ he suggested to Robin. 

At first Robin was a little fearful. But, 


She laid the dress upon a 


Fe 


—— 
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when his father proposed. taking off his cap 
and making a nest for the bird his confidence 
returned, and he was soon running along the 
cart path with the strange looking creature 
that continued at short intervals to send forth 
a mournful “‘Whoooo-hoo-hoo!’’ upon the 
night air. 

When he reached the house, the owl flut- 
tered from Robin’s cap to the floor, and then 
there was given a chance to examine it more 
closely. The bird was what is commonly 
known as the Long-eared Owl, his aunt 
Alice told him. Aunt Alice had studied 
birds and knew all about them. 

Robin discovered a large opening above 
the owl’s eyes, beneath the feathers, that ex- 
tended part way round its face. He was sur- 
prised to learn that this was the owl’s ears. 

An owl with a broken wing is one of the 
most helpless of birds, as it is blind in the 
daytime and cannot see its way around, as 
other birds can, and for this reason Kookoos- 
koos grew to be very tame during the time 
that his wing was mending, and would often 
perch on Robin’s shoulder at the twilight 


‘hour and give his hunting call, which is a 


series of five notes, “‘ Whooo-hoo-hoo, whooo- 
oo!” the last two notes being very short. 

The enormous ear opening of the owl en- 
ables it to hear the slightest rustle of a rat or 
mouse in the grass, or “‘the scrape of a spar- 
row’s toes on a branch of a tree fifty feet 
away.’’ And, when Kookooskoos gave this 
startling ery from the watch-tower of Robin’s 
shoulder, the little boy was always sure that 
the owl was hearing sounds that he could not 
and was longing to pounce down upon some 
little creature in the grass or among the trees, 
that only that poor lopped wing prevented 
him from securing for his supper. 

After the wandering Betsy had been found 
and safely lodged in her stall, on the night 
that Kookooskoos fell into Robin’s care, a 
nest had been made for the owl in the shed, 
out of an old fur cap; and here he spent his 
nights and a good part of his days until the 
time came when he was able again to seek 
his woodland haunts. 

It was a lonesome night. for Robin when 
for the first time he missed the familiar grasp 
of Kookooskoos’s claws upon his shoulder at 
the twilight hour, and the weird hoot that 
had grown to be as musical to him as a robin’s 
note. 

“But Iam glad I had him for a little while, 
and that he was made well by my care,’’ he 
assured his mother. 

One night, many weeks after, Betsy wan- 
dered off again, and Robin and his father 
were searching until quite late for her. 
Whenever he happened to be near the spot 
where he had found Kookooskoos, Robin was 
in the habit of calling his name, hoping that 
the bird might chance to be near by and 
hear him. ; 

This night he called him many, many times, 
wondering where he might be, when all at 
once, without the slightest warning, down he 
pounced upon Robin’s shoulder and went 
through a series of hoots and calls the like of 


which Robin had never heard before, but 


which he was sure must be an owl’s song of 
joy at finding an old friend. 
Robin did not attempt to capture the bird, 


- for he was sure that Kookooskoos must love 


his own woodland home best or he would not 
of his own accord have returned to it. 

After this strange love-song was ended 
Kookooskoos flew up into a near-by tree, and, 
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as he did so, Robin noticed that one wing still 
lopped a little. 

The boy and the owl met quite often after 
this, and Robin holds this trusting friendship 
much dearer than if the bird had been kept 
an unwilling prisoner in a cage.—Helen H. 
Richardson, in Sunday School Times. 


An Interview with Washington. 


In a romance of the American Revolution, 
entitled ‘‘Maurice and his Father,’ a brave 
little English lad is separated from his 
father, and falls into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans. His father afterward embraces the 
patriot cause, and his son is restored to him 
through the medium of Washington, as 
shown in the following extract :— 

Maurice was informed that Gen. Wash- 
ington was there, showing the works to Gen. 
Lafayette, and his heart began to flutter and 
thump within him. 

Barney. was sitting beside him, looking at 
his master with bright and loving eyes, his 
little black nose quivering. 

“Barney,” said the boy, ‘‘we’re afraid, 
but we’re not going to stop if we are.”’ 

Picking up the dog, he took his way 
through the rustling leaves that lay like 
heaps of gold toward the house which one of 
the soldiers, from whom Maurice ventured to 
ask for directions, had pointed out to him. 

“Ves, Gen. Washington is there and 
alone,’’ he was told. 

Could he see him? 

“Sure, no, ye little bye,’’ said the Irish 
sentry. “It’s wore out the poor gintleman 
is already; and it’s mesilf wouldn’t bother 
with all thim jabbering Frenchmen!”’ 

Maurice was desperate. 

“Oh, please,” he said, 
You beg, too.”’ 

The little dog sat up at once with droop- 
ing paws. 

“Sure, me own name’s Barney. And is 
your dog’s name O’Reilly, too?” said the 
sentry. 


“Beg, Barney! 


“Oh, if he is your namesake,” exclaimed 
Maurice, “you must let him in! Oh, see, 
you can hold him while I go in!’’? Maurice 


thought no one could resist such an offer. 

“T’ll see,” said the soldier, and he stepped 
within, and, returning, said, ‘‘Go on.”’ 

Maurice yielded up Barney, and stepped 
into the hall, went along it, and paused just 
inside an open door. He was trembling, 
A voice said, ‘‘What is your errand?’’—a 
voice even, grave, and rather severe. 

Maurice raised his eyes. Just before the 
fireplace stood the great commander. To the 
boy’s excited thought he seemed even larger 
than he was. Washington’s hands were be- 
hind his back, his handsome head bent a 
little forward. 

“What is your errand, my lad?” said he 
again, with a note of command in the tone. 

“Oh, my father,—my father!’’ he said. 
“JT have been lost from him so very long!” 

Something in the thrilling child’s voice, 
something in the piteous and forlorn expres- 
sion of his face, went straight to the warm 
heart that the general carried beneath his 
calm exterior. He crossed the room in quick 
strides, and, laying his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, said kindly,— 

“My poor child!”’ 

This was too much. Maurice had borne 


bravely the long strain of waiting, the re- 
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peated disappointments; but the unexpected 
sympathy broke down his self-possession, 
He put his head in the crook of his arm, and 
sobs came fast,—sobs that shook him from 
head to foot. The general drew him aside, 
sat down in an armchair, and, taking the 
little hanging hand in both his own, said, 
“There, there, stop crying, and tell me all 
about it.” 

Maurice choked down his sobs and told his 
story. At his father’s name the general 
rose quickly. 

“Colonel Terraine’s son! Why, then, your 
father was here a short time ago, He may - 
be upstairs now!”’ 

Maurice forgot even the great chief, and 
sprang forthedoor. But Washington caught 
him by the arm. 

“My dear boy, he does not know! 


” 


I will 
go 

Maurice stood still in the centre of the 
room, and pressed his hands hard together. 
The general went out and upstairs. It 
seemed to Maurice that he stepped very 
slowly. 

Col. Terraine sat in an upstairs room, 
writing. He laid down his pen, and rose as 
the general entered. 

“Colonel,” said Washington, “I have 
some wonderful news for you.”’ He paused. 
The officer took a step forward, and opened 
his lips, but did not speak. 

“Come downstairs with me,’’ continued 
the general, slowly, ‘‘and remember, as you 
go, that passage in the Scriptures, ‘But 
the father said, Let us be merry; for this 
my son,’’’—Col. Terraine caught the back 
of a chair,—‘‘‘for this my son,’’’ went on 
the sweet, grave voice, “‘‘was dead, and is 
alive again: he was lost and is—found!’”’ 

Col. Terraine stood an instant with 
wide, questioning eyes. Then he rushed 
through the doorway and down the stairs. 
The general followed him quickly. There was 
a loud cry as the colonel entered the room, 
and Maurice sprang into his father’s arms, 
Gen. Washington closed the door and 
stood guard over it himself. Barney, hav- 
ing escaped from the soldier, tore in; and 
the general stooped from his great height 
to pat the little dog. If Barney had been 
a man, he would have seen that there were 
tears in the bright blue eyes.—Sara King 
Wiley, in St. Nicholas. 


Teacher: ‘‘Freddy, you must not laugh 
out loud like that in the school-room.” 
Freddy: “I didn’t mean to. I was smiling, 
and the smile bursted.”’ 


Mamma: ‘There, dear, it’s too late to 
be crying now. You say it was an hour 
ago you hurt yourself.’’ Five-year-old: ‘But 
there was no one to hear me till you came, 
so I couldn’t ery till now.””—Selected. 


Nellie was much interested in Aunt Mary’s 
chandelier when she went to the city to stay 
with her; and, when she went home, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O mother, I do wish we had a place 
for our lamps to roost on, like Aunt Mary 
has!’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


Effie was giving a birthday party, and 
during the merry games the child’s mother 
asked her if she was happy. 

“Oh, I’ve never been so happy in all my 
life,’ replied Effie, joyfully. ‘I really 
couldn’t be happier ’less I was bigger.’’— 
Selected. 
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Problems of American Depend- 
encies. 


BY HENRY S. HASKINS. 


Amid all the hue and cry of contemporary 
politics, the tariff, the trusts, the initiative 
and referendum, one important issue is be- 
ing lost sight of in the present campaign. 
It is an issue which has divided the leading 
parties for more than a decade, and only a 
few years ago was paramount in a national 

campaign. It is an issue which concerns 
the well-being of millions of people. It is 
the future of the Philippine Islands. 

On this question the Republicans ‘‘stand 
pat.” They would continue the present 
policy, which contemplates a long period 
of tutelage for the Filipino under American 
guidance and involves the control of the 
islands by the United States for an indefinite 
number of years. The progressives, if elected 
to power, would probably not attempt to 
change this policy, at least for some time, 
for they would probably devote themselves 
largely to matters of domestic concern in 
the United States proper. 

But in the advent of a Democratic victory 
at the polls results might follow which would 
profoundly modify the course which we have 
followed with respect to the Philippines 
since the Spanish War. The Democratic 
platform declares in favor of recognizing 
Philippine independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established by the Fili- 
pinos, and there is already pending in Con- 
gress a bill, presented by Mr. Jones of Vir- 
ginia, the chairman of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, which provides for complete 
independence for the Philippines in 1921. 
Manuel L. Quezon, resident commissioner 
from the Philippines, claims that this au- 
tumn’s election is a crisis with regard to the 
islands, and it would seem that, if the Demo- 
cratic programme is indorsed in November, 
Philippine independence may become a very 
live issue. 

This is one of the reasons why the coming 
Lake Mohonk Conference on Indians and 
other Dependent Peoples, which will be held 
the 23d-25th of this month, is of especial 
interest, for at this meeting the whole Philip- 
pine question will be thoroughly threshed 
out. Among those who will probably speak 
are Gov.-Gen. Forbes of the Philippine Is- 
lands, Congressman Jones of the House Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, Father Finegan, the 
‘Chaplain of Bilibid Prison in Manila, Frank 
R. White, the director of education in the 
Philippines, and Rev. James B. Rodgers of 
the Presbyterian Mission in Manila. 

A problem within a problem is Moro Proy- 
ince. This Southern Philippine province 
contains over a quarter of a million fighting 
Mohammedan fanatics. The Spaniards 
fought them for centuries without conquer- 
ing them. The Christian Filipinos have 
never been able to cope successfully with 
them. The United States is now holding 
them in check by martial rule. The ques- 
tion is, If we should give independence to 
the Philippines, what about Moro Province? 

At the Mohonk Conference one of the 
speakers will be Maj. John P. Finley, U.S.A., 
-who can speak with authority concerning the 
Moros. For the last ten years Major Finley 
has.been working among these people. He 
has established local government among them 


“ 
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and has started them on the” road to civi- 
lization. The central idea underlying his 
work has been industrial regeneration on a 
peace basis. The military machine—for 
Moro Province is controlled directly by the 
United States army—is being employed to 
establish fair play, justice, respect for life 
and property, and to lay the foundation for 
progress. At the Mohonk meeting will be 
shown a collection of ‘‘barong’’ and ‘‘kris”’ 
knives, samples of over five thousand weap- 
ons that Maj. Finley has taken from these 
savage Moros. He has been trying to con- 
vince them that industrial pursuits are more 
profitable than piracy and slavery, that 
swords should be turned into ploughshares. 
As a means of promoting the arts of peace, 
he has established what are known as the 


Moro Exchanges. ‘Those are public markets 


established by the government, which make 


it possible for the Moro to sell his produce 


for a fair recompense; in other words, put 


him on an industrial basis, which is also a 
basis for civilization. This institution has 
been a great success, the Moro Exchanges 
now doing a business in native products 


of over 1,000,000 pesos a year. 

Very similar in many respects to the prob- 
lem of the Philippines is that of Porto Rico, 
another topic to be discussed at the Mohonk 


meeting. “While not a political issue in the 


present campaign, the subject of the rela- 
tion of Porto Rico to the United States is 
an important question and one which must 
be considered sooner or later by the Amer- 
ican people. Like the Filipinos the Porto 
Ricans are seeking to free themselves from 
American control. They assert that they 
do not need to be ‘‘put to school,” and that 
they are quite capable of governing them- 
selves. 

If Porto Rico is to become a State of the 
Union, it must be Americanized. The ques- 
tion of for what future Porto Rico should 
be prepared must sooner or later be decided. 
The opening of the Panama Canal, with the 
greatly increased influence of the United 
States in the Caribbean, will have a great 
effect on Porto Rico. Meanwhile, Porto 
Rico should be generously treated, for all 
Central and South America is watching us 
in our dealings with the only Latin-American 
country that has come under our control. 

The Philippine and Porto Rican problems 
are questions for the future. W. Morgan 
Shuster, the former treasurer-general of 
Persia, speaking at Lake (ohonk in roro, 
said, concerning the Filipinos: ‘‘We have 
set out to raise the material, moral, and intel- 
lectual standards of seven millions of people. 
At least two generations, or let us say fifty 
years, will be necessary to secure this result, 
We are therefore setting out on a fifty-year 
job, which will take six times as long and is 
several times bigger than the building of 
the Panama Canal.” ‘There is, however, 
another problem pertaining to a dependent 
people which is nearer solution,—the prob- 
lem of the American Indian. When the 
Mohonk Conference first took up the consider- 
ation of Indian affairs thirty years ago, the 
Indian question was as unsettled as the 
Porto Rican or Philippine problem is to-day, 
But progress has been made, The general 
principles upon which efforts for the uplift 
of this backward race should be based have 
been determined. The aim is now the in- 
corporation of the Indian into the body of 
American citizens. All that remains to-day 
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is the working out,of this general policy. It 
is now a matter of details. One detail of 
especial importance just now is the matter 
of protecting the Indian in the ownership of 
his property. Recent cases where the Ind- 
ian has been exploited have emphasized 
the need of considering this matter. One 
of the speakers at the Mohonk Conference 
this year will be Prof. Moorehead, whose 
investigations have disclosed the fact that 
the Indians of the White Earth Reservation 
in Minnesota have been robbed of millions 
of dollars’ worth of timber lands. 

Other topics to be discussed at the meeting 
include the Alaskan natives, who, according 
to Bishop P. T. Rowe, are ‘‘simply and slow- | 
ly being exterminated,” the race problem in 
Hawaii, and the general topic of the develop- 
ment of backward races, } 
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This is an age of wonderful growth among 
backward races. The Chinese Revolution 
has opened the eyes of the world to the possi- 
bilities of advancement among a people who 
had been considered as wholly uninfluenced 
by the demands of modern civilization. The 
American people stand in particularly close 
relationship to certain of these backward or 
dependent peoples, and it behooves the na- 
tion to utilize the greatest wisdom in all its 
acts respecting these wards. To help en- 
lighten public opinion as to the facts of the 


situation with respect to our dependent 


peoples is one of the principal functions of the 


Mohonk Conference. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


BY Ry Wek, 


The following is a brief abstract of the 
principal addresses given at the Ministers’ 
Institute held at the Hawthorne Inn, East 
Gloucester, Mass., Sept. 23-26, 1912. 


Prof. R. B. Perry of Harvard University, 
“Instincts and Ideals: A Study of Incentives 
to Action.” 

What is it that arouses people and brings 
their powers into play? How far is this 
question answered by contemporary science 
and philosophy? Not much is to be had 
from books, though the following group of 
books on social psychology may be consulted: 
Tarde, ‘The Laws of Imitation”; Le Bon, 
“The Crowd”; Baldwin, ‘“‘Social and Intel-- 
lectual Interpretations”: Bagehot, ‘Physics 
and Politics’; a classic which outdated all 
these, Graham Wallas, “Human Nature in 
Politics’; and McDougall, ‘“‘Social Psychol- 
ogy.” Three obsolete views of human 
motive are to be rejected. ‘These are: 
the dualistic view, that everything you do 
is inspired either by God or by the devil; 
the intellectualistic view, that you are always 
fully conscious of why you act, and reason 
it all out; and the hedonist view, that pleas- 
ure is always the governing motive. We are 
governed by many independent instincts 
and impulses, whose only unity is the special 
organization we give them in a definite act, 
Among such instincts are acquisitiveness, 
gregariousness, pugnacity, what McDougall 
calls the tender emotion, etc. The working 
of these instincts can be transferred from one > 
object to another. They are permanent 
factors of human nature, and must be allowed 
for. Our practical endeavor should be di- 
rected to transferring each instinct from a 
harmful to a harmless or helpful object. 
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Rev. William Sullivan) “The Heart of the 


Catholic Tradition.” 


No great movement of conversion was ever 


effected by truth-loving and truth-seeking 


alone. Nor is it the happy falling in of the 


church with a social or political current that 


makes converts. Nor is it because of putting 
forth a conspicuously rigorous morality. 
There are two fundamentals of the religious 
problem in general; first, the passion of man 
for the infinite, and, second, man’s need of 
comfort and protection in a hostile universe. 
That religion which best administers the 
eomfort which the soul craves and, on the 
other hand, gives the most definite and tan- 
gible deity is bound to win. The church 
which has cold or aristocratic gods will lose. 
The static church will go down before the 


ecstatic. The cold aristocracy of gods in| 


Homer’s Olympus gave way inevitably be- 
fore the ecstatic rites of the mystery religions. 
Christianity in its turn won over the mys- 
teries because it also had its special initiation, 
its close and tender God, and its surpassing 
comfort. ‘The initiates of the mysteries were 
few, while Christianity threw its resources 
open to all. Later, by means of its peniten- 
tial system, it offered even backsliders a 


‘chance to return. Catholicism makes the 
‘early prophetic hour of the Church ever 


present through its sacramental system. 


‘The Church recklessly defies progress be- 


cause she has the vision, the spiritual knowl- 
edge which belongs to eternity. She is 
brought to a new crisis by the need for truth, 
for verification of her claims. This has cast 
the blackest clouds over Catholicism. The 
question for liberalism is, what are you 
going to do with the eternal human heart? 
It needs must be met by interpreting God 
to men in terms of present will. 


Rey. George R. Dodson, “‘ The Relation of 
Plato to our Age and to the Ages.”’ 

A few great books make unnecessary many 
lesser ones. Plato, it has been said, summed 
up all that went before him and aniicipated 
most that came after. He is conspicuous 


for his large sanity of view. _He saw every- 
thing in relation to everything else. 


His is 
the synoptic mind. He belonged to his age, 
but is a citizen and contemporary of all 
ages. In the Platonic dialogues we have the 


expression of a great life which is wholly 


present in all that it does. Plato’s statement 


_of the philosophy of education has never been 


surpassed. The young must be so educated 
that the good will seem natural to them and 
the evilstrange. The Platonic doctrine of 
love is usually misunderstood. ‘Those who 
love us really love the ideals which they sup- 
pose us to embody. One of Plato’s greatest 


services comes through the concept he has 
given of the moral life. 


It is essentially a 


problem of organization, and not a fight. | 


The good life is the life set in order, with 
everything in its proper place.” 


We need a 
revised conception of goodness. Our con- 
ception has been Pauline, a struggle of flesh 
and spirit. But for most people it is harder 


to know what is right than when it is known 


todoit. The one great defect in the Platonic 


Bs ethics is that it is pre-evolutionary and 


static. Plato cherished the impossible ideal 


- of finding the best institutions and fixing 


rever, Organization and evolution 
great complem ntary ideas. _ Those 
1K in TES pe AP rong. are reac- 


|is where the scission comes. 
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lems is the inculcation of reverence in the 
young. The way to teach reverence, says 
Plato, is to have it. The highest culture 
should be the possession, not of a few, but of 
the multitude. Plato’s thoughts and ideals 
are not dead, but still fertilizing the minds 
of men. His chief service is that from him 
we have learned to have our conversation in 
heaven, as we walk in our earthly cities. 


Rev. William Sullivan, 
Mysticism in the Catholic Church.” 
( My subject is the mystical solution which 
Catholic Modernism has provided for the| 
problem which it has itself raised,—a solu- | 
tion rather mystical than intellectual, though 
the difficulty seems intellectual. The prob-| 
lem may be presented in this way. Those) 
who rule the Catholic Church look on the! 
Modernists as utterly revolutionary. The| 
more liberal forms of Protestantism have 
given Modernism their applause because 
they have supposed that it leads to their 
camp. Leading Modernists, like Tyrrell, 
Loisy, and Le Roy, say that both are wrong. | 
The papal encyclical grotesquely misrep- | 
resented them. On the other hand, they are 
not approaching Protestantism, but are 
headed away from it, and can sustain | 
with liberal Protestants only fraternal rela- | 
tions. It is an entire misconception that | 
Jesus was lost until the nineteenth century, 
when a few German professors found him 
again. Tyrrell and Loisy take the eschato- 
logical view. In this respect Loisy won a 
conspicuous victory over Harnack. Jesus 
did not look down through two thousand 
years. His ethics, if carried out, would 
destroy civilization. He was not a preacher 
of God’s fatherhood, man’s brotherhood, and 
human progress. These two statements 
were platitudes before Jesus lived. For 
him the age of progress was almost over. 
He was transcendental in his view of the 
world. He was a dualist and believed in a 
devil; 
among other ills, wasdue. He was a prox- 
imate pessimist; not like Buddha an ultimate 
pessimist, for he crowned his outlook with 
ultimate fruition. Now the question is, 
which church has these principles now? 
Which church has its devils and exorcism, 
which has its pageantry of worship? Jesus 
did not discourage forms. He was a child of 
the temple all his life. According to the 
Modernists Jesus preached an ethical relig- 
ion, while the modern Protestant makes him 
preach a religious ethics. The church that 
is closest to him, say these men, is the ancient 
Catholic Church. Consequently, they can- 
not go into liberal Protestantism because they 
believe in Christ and Christianity. Far 
from being secessionists, they are presenting 
a new apologetic which is mystical, in place 
of the old intellectual one which has broken 
down. ‘They distinguish between revelation, 
which is vision, and theology, which is its 
formulation. Keep the vision, they say, 
but change the formulation: to the Church, 
however, the formulation is eternal. There 
Criticism must 
be welcomed with a whole heart, but the zdea 


| of Jesus, say the Modernists, is most closely 
‘realized in the 


Catholic Church. Will 
Christianity live? These men answer that 
Christianity will live because it is faithful 
to the religious experience of the race. They 


|are straight in line with the old tradition. 


-| They believe in the idea under the form. 


“Constructive | 


yes, in many devils to whom sickness, | 
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The Church, they hold, will widen its formu- 
las, but keep its ideas. However, they give 
to the word “Catholic” too slender a content. 
| It has for them merely an institutional mean- 
ing. The word ought to mean humanity, 
so far as it is turning toward God. 


Rev. John Holmes, 
| Phillips.’ 

| There are two leading interpretations of 
| history, the classic doctrine, the great man 
theory, as old as Thucydides, as new as Car- 
| lyle,—that every great event is headed by 
|a great man, and, if we understand the man; 
| we understand the event,—and the economic 
theory, false in its extreme forms but in 
; essence true, as represented in the state- 
ment of the Hon. John Morley in his ‘‘ Crom- 
| well,”—that it was not a man, but the under- 
| lying spiritual forces of the age which made 
|the Puritan revolution. In this view biog- 
| raphy belongs in the fields of ethics and psy- 
chology. We are to study Wendell Phillips 
as a human soul concerned with the great 
) issues of the kingdom of God on earth. 
Born to wealth and with an abundance of 
| personal gifts, he seemed to be the predes- 
tined leader of American conservatism. His 
| spirit was first aroused in 1835 by an angry 
| mob dragging Garrison along the street below 
| his office window. A few months later he 
|met the lady he married, who was a rabid 
| Abolitionist. In June, 1837, he made his 
| maiden speech on abolition in Lynn. The 
|famous Lovejoy meeting in Faneuil Hall 
| made it known to aristocratic Boston that 
he was one of the hated Garrisonians. His 
| joining the Abolitionists was social suicide. 
His life divides itself into three epochs: (1) 
from the Faneuil Hall speech to the end of 
the Civil War, when he was a tribune of the 
people, an agitator, the only period of which 
we ever hear anything; (2) from 1865 to*the 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment in 
March, 1870, when Phillips, unwilling to dis- 
solve the Abolition Society, succeeded Garri- 
son as its president, and through anxious 
years pleaded for the enfranchisement of the 
negro; (3) from 1870 to his death, the one 
great period of his life. Phillips could not 
lay off his armor until every tyrant was de- 
throned. He turned against industrial capi- 
talism as akin to the slavery of the South. 
He first woke up to this as early as 1840, 
in an essay on ‘‘The Slavery of Poverty.” 
He was as far ahead of his time in this as in 
his fight for abolition. Once more he was 
deserted by his family and friends. In his 
old age he entered on this new campaign of 
emancipation, as much greater than the other 
as the cause of humanity is greater than the 
cause of the Southern negro, Two or three 
principles constituted the secret of his soul,— 
his love of human freedom, his belief in the 
common people, and his single-hearted devo- 
tion to the right as he understood it. He 
sacrificed all to keep the integrity of his 
soul. His was the true spirit of the Christ. 


Haynes “Wendell 


Rev. E. F. Hayward, ‘‘ Ministerial Cour- 
tesy.”” 

Great changes are coming about in all the 
professions. We sometimes hear the phrase 
“the business of the ministry.”’ -Our time 
seems bent on making legal, medical, edu- 
cational, and spiritual engineers. But there 
was something in the old professionalism 
at its best that we need to cherish. As a 
member of a cultured fraternity, the minister 
is bound to certain standards. ‘There should. 
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be a professional ethics. ‘The young minis- 
ter goes out into his work practically unin- 
structed in these matters. This should not 
be so. The time seems to have come for the 
liberal Christian ministry to develop a pro- 
fessional consciousness. It takes more than 
a divinity school to make a gentleman, one 
in whom consideration for others becomes 
instinctive and sure. In many cases a min- 
ister conducts a wedding or a funeral in an- 
other place than where he lives, and ignores 
the rights and even the existence of the 
parish minister. The object should be to 
conciliate rather than offend the minister of 
the local parish. These matters rest largely 
in the hands of the ministers themselves. 
If they stand together, things will be done 
right. The following rules and principles 
governing ministerial courtesy are suggested: 
(1) The control of the body of the church 
rests exclusively with the congregation, but 
the control of the pulpit belongs to the min- 
ister; (2) The right to officiate at all eccle- 
siastical functions belonging to the minister 
of the parish, no other should officiate with- 
out his consent. Fees should not be ac- 
cepted in such cases, but given to the local 
minister, unless he is also provided for. 


Rey. Charles E. St. John, ‘The God of our 
Fathers.” ee 

The past found out some things that are so. 
By the fathers, I mean the Unitarian thinkers 
of the past half-century. The idea of God 
found in the pages of Parker, Hedge, Marti- 
neau, Hale, and their high-hearted compan- 
ions is a finality. I believe in the perfect 
God. It is not that God grows, but, as the 
Creator thinks on, all things invite and de- 
velop. God is producing the best possible 
world by the best possible method. We 
tend to exaggerate the suffering of the lower 
¢reation. Still less do human trouble and 
sin lead to denial of the goodness of God. 
Life is a marvellously fit set of conditions. 
God deals with individuals. Under the worst 
conditions the soul may look for God. ‘The 
conviction that there is another world is 
vital. We there find our whole ground for 
trusting God. The God of our fathers is 
thinking out the golden way of justice for us 
all. Our fathers were cautious in their use 
of personality as applied to God, neverthe- 
less, they thought of him as personal. Mar- 
tineau makes the strange mistake of calling 
Parker a pantheist, but Parker clearly ex- 
pressed the divine transcendence. The God 
of the modern Unitarian is at the same time 
transcendent, personal, and friendly. The 
point of contact is prayer. God offers it, 
man accepts it. Is it too daring to hold that 
man is the explanation of the whole process? 
We must keep a sharp distinction between 
God and the soul. Man is not God, God is 
not man. ‘The world is something outside 
of the soul, and God is infinitely more than 
both. In the case of Jesus, God is present 
not by consolidation or absorption. It is 
no timid conservatism that holds us faithful 
to the God of our fathers. The beginning of 
all things is in the thought of the perfect God. 
Our fathers by individual effort reached this 
thought; we have deepened it; those who 
come after must retain it as essential. Prof. 
Doan is in error in identifying God with man. 
The quality of moral perfection in God Prof. 
Doan rejects. For him man is God’s high- 
est point so far. This God-man, conceived 
in exultant defiance of clear thinking, re- 
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moves from us all reverence and self-respect. 
Has God tried for fifty thousand years to 
learn what every human generation learns 
in threescore years and ten? We do not 
need a new theology. 


Prof. Frank C. Doan, “The God of our 
Sons.” 

All things are being made new by the spirit 
of democracy, a spirit that is forever against 
all despotism and oppression. We are ap- 
proaching a revolutionary transformation in 
thought. Our time is coming to a positivist 
conception of nature and a humanist view of 
its relation to men. ‘There is one respect in 
which this is without precedent. The revolt 
is supported by the truest and deepest 
thought. Heretofore philosophy spoke on 
the side of conservatism. Until to-day 
democracy has had to express itself in the 
mother tongue. At last it has penetrated to 
the class-rooms. ‘The spirit of democracy is 
at work transforming everything. The law 
of consanguinity lies at the heart of reality. 
Nature is a one-piece living fluid. We be- 
lieve in acosmic democracy. Social psychol- 
ogy makes for democracy. Man is social to 
the very core of him, His individuality is 
Casual, restricted. The larger humanity is 
Concerned forthe race. Science to-day makes 
for democracy. It talks of mutations. 
What we may call the primitive gestatory 
jelly tends to vary in groups, in outleapings. 
It is not individual and self-conscious at all, 
but a vast, blind, prolific maternity. In 
philosophy we have pantheism and pan- 
psychism, ‘The world-ground carries its ex- 
planation in itself. There is a blind urge in 
the elemental stuff of things. From these 
premises we may conclude in a general way 
to the religion of our sons. ‘They will not see 
the myth-god of their fathers, but a soul of 
motherhood, knowing no life apart,—a primal, 
prolific, peasant-like nature; a deep-bosomed 
unintelligent, giant-mother, through the ages 
slowly mastering her elemental passions; a 
whirl of mother-life coming out of darkness to 
the light, in time transforming all life from 
within. Our sons will look on humanity as 
the centre of this evolving life. They will 
enter and explore new regions of divinity. 
Humanity is heir and keeper of nature’s forces. 
Humanity is the secret place of all mysteries, 
the eternal Christ-soul. Our sons will see 
perfection as a quality that has only just 
come to pass in the souls of men. They will 
journey toward a goal unattained and un- 
attainable. This is the functional infinite, 
the pragmatic God of their service. The life 
of the world has become regnant and divine 
in humanity. They will name God as the 
world-democrat, the eternal Man. ‘They 
will bow down and worship him. To-day 
he is a man; one day who knows if we shall 
any longer call him a man? He may have a 
new name. All this is democracy. It does 
not set bounds. ‘The forms of the future are 
to be freely chosen. In merely physical 
matters our sons will be positivists. We 
must look for God in moral values. Moses’s 
fetish was a bush, ours is a universe. We 
read into the universe a soul of power and 
beauty that isin ourselves. Our sons will be 
humanists and mystics. A single pin-point 
of evil is a menace to the world. There is 
for the eternal God a life of travail. The 
alternative is pantheism.. We cannot tell 
where this world leaves off and man begins, 
or where the soul of man leaves off and God 
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begins. All is in the same fluent stream of 
reality. The man in overalls, the man at the 
carpenter’s bench, is a fit symbol of the living — 
God. We see the eternal at work in imbecili- 
ties as well as in wisdom. In every soul we 
have the eternal setting on its endless way. 
Endless duration, what is that unless men 
become conscious of their present eternity? 
What in detail the religious speech of men 
shall be we do not know. Men are gathering 
together for a cosmic and social interpreta- 
tion of Christ. Who can say whether this 
will displace the term ‘‘God’’?? At least the 
present tendency is Christ-ward. The revo- 
lutionary forces are gathering around Jesus as 
the most revolutionary figure in history, a 
conception half-historic, half-romantic, a 
divine soul in our common humanity. The 
eternal and the universal divine-in-human 
Christ, I imagine, will be the God of our sons, 
—a present and working God in the midst. 
Practically, this social Christ is God—the 
human-divine democrat of the ages. 


Corrections. 


In the article descriptive of the Ministers’ 
Institute, taken from the Boston Transcript, 
appears a statement that needs correction. 
I am credited (p. 959) not only with having 
made a special study of Eucken’s philosophy, 
but with having ‘‘translated into English 
practically all that Prof. Eucken has written.” 
This is palpably absurd, and a product of 
the reporter’s imagination. It is enough 
to have read Eucken somewhat extensively: 
I have made no claim to the much more 
arduous work of translating him. 

In the first instalment of my Institute paper 
on “Rudolf Eucken and his New Religious 
Idealism,’’ your compositor has made me 
say, “‘Eucken’s individuality is strangely 
marked,’’ whereas what I did say was that 
it is strongly marked. 


RICHARD W. BoyrnToNn, 
4 


The Meadville School. 


The sixty-eighth academic year of the 
Meadville Theological School began on 
Sept. 26, 1912. It is a matter of regret to 
all that the trustees have been unable to 
fill the Hackley Chair of Sociology and 
Ethics, left vacant by the death of Prof. 
Gilman. With this exception the full faculty ~ 
is entering on the year’s work. Dr. Christie 
has returned from a semester’s study and 
travel on the Continent, and in recent weeks 
has continued in New England his researches 
into Colonial Church History. Dr. Smith 
lectured during the summer at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The formal opening of 
the school year was held on Friday evening, 
September 27, when Prof. Frank C. Doan, 
Ph.D., delivered an address on “‘ Democracy 
and the Coming Religion.’”” The address, 
which is to appear in the School Bulletin, 
was a clear and forceful presentation of the 
new social and religious philosophy of hu- 
manism, among whose exponents Dr. Doan 
holds a prominent place. ; 

The student body in this, as in former 
years, illustrates the observation that the 
School’s influence is exerted at a distance 
more strongly than in its own environment. 
Ten out of twenty-one men are foreign- 
born: in the entering class are men from 
Japan, Finland, India, Scotland, and Eng- 
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land. One man enters from the University 
of Illinois, one from Florida, one from New 
England. 

The school begins its year of academic 
life in faith and hope. It looks to the 
churches it was established to serve for 
sympathetic co-operation in the task of 
handing on to the next generation the highest 
religious attainment of the past, enriched 
by the contribution of the best thought and 
life of to-day. 


Annual Report of the Children’s 


Mission. 


The sixty-third annual report of the 
Children’s Mission is shortly going out 
to our Unitarian Sunday-schools throughout 
New England. An advance copy of this 
report has just reached us, and it proves as 
attractive as usual. 

The report opens with an obituary of 
Rev. Joseph E. Barry, who was from the 
foundation of the Mission and for fifty years 
its missionary. 

This is followed by the report of the Exec- 
utive Committee, which calls special atten- 
tion to the rapid growth of the work, which, 
since the boarding-out plan was inaugurated, 
has increased sixfold, yet the cost per child 
has been diminished nearly one-half. In 
spite of this reduced per capita cost, however, 
the point is emphasized that with such a 
phenomenal growth the funds are not suffi- 
cient to meet the expense, and an earnest 
appeal is made for additional subscriptions, 
donations, and bequests. 

The work during the year has touched the 
lives of 867 needy children, and ‘there have 
been constantly in the custody of the Mis- 
sion in its private family homes an average 
of 203 children. 

The superintendent’s report answers the 
following questions :— 

Under whose auspices is the Mission con- 
ducted? 

What class of work is it doing? a 

Are its methods in accord with the most 
approved modern standards? 

Is it wisely financed? 

Does it need help? 

It is stated that the work is distinctly that 
of the Unitarian Sunday-schools throughout 
New England; and, though this is extensively 

supplemented by the help of adults, it is, 
as its legal title indicates, ‘‘The Children’s 
Mission to the Children of the Destitute 
in the City of Boston.” 

As to the scope of the work, it is shown that 
_appeal may be made for any child in Greater 
Boston who is in any form of need, and his 
or her requirements will be given careful, 
expert help. The aim is to hold families 
together; but, if children must be tempo- 
rarily removed, they are placed in carefully 
selected foster homes, usually at board, 
where they are under the constant super- 
vision of paid visitors who give their whole 
time to the work. Another side of the work 
is that of fostering benevolence in our young 
people, that they may in youth acquire 
habits which they will carry through life. 

The report says that the methods of the 
Mission are those which were approved by 
the White House Conference on children in 

1909, and are now advocated by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, which holds them before 
the children’s organizations throughout the 
country as a model for adoption. 
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Finally the superintendent appeals to all 
for help, showing that the demands made 
upon the treasury of the Mission last year 
exceeded the income from invested funds 
and donations by $700. 

The tables of statistics elaborate upon the 
briefer statements of the secretary and super- 
intendent. 

The illustrations this year are unusually 
attractive, and they, with the titles beneath 
them, would, without any other test, give 
an excellent idea of the work of this the 
chief children’s charity of our denomina- 
tion. 


Department of Religious 
Education, 


REV. WILLIAM I.» LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


New Helps for Sunday-school Work. 


The Department of Religious Education 
has issued two new helps for Sunday-school 
work. ‘The first of these is the “‘ Disciples 
Services,’’ compiled by Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley. Some of these have previously 
been issued as pamphlets, and all may now be 
obtained in that form; but the series of seven 
is now issued in a book for the first time. The 
titles of the services are, ‘““God and Man,” 
“Joy in Worship,” “ Fatherhood,” ‘‘ Brother- 
hood,’ “‘Leadership,”. “Character,” ‘‘ Prog- 
ress.” The last five are manifestly based 
upon the usual five assertions of faith with 
which our churches are familiar. In using 
these affirmations, however, the ordinary 
form is departed from in favor of the state- 
ment, “Our Faith is in the Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Leader- 
ship of Jesus, Salvation by Character, the 
Progress of Mankind Onward and Upward 
Forever,’’ to which is appended the formula 
adopted in many of our churches as a cove- 
nant, “In the freedom of truth and in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the wor- 
ship of God and the service of man,’’ this 
statement of faith and covenant being set to 
music by Mr. Frank Lynes. 

Each of these five services includes one 
great hymn of the Church Universal, together 
with selections for responsive reading, with 
longer readings from the desk and by the 
school, all of which represent the net result 
of Mrs. Beatley’s seventeen years of experi- 
ence in arranging and conducting such ser- 
vices in the Disciples School, Boston. The 
large experience of the compiler, the ability 
of the composer who has prepared most of 
the music, together with that high spiritual- 
ity which has always characterized the Dis- 
ciples School and which is so typified in Mrs. 
Beatley’s personality, warrant users of this 
book in expecting to find in it services at 
once immediately available and of inexhausti- 
ble suggestiveness. We hope that all schools 
will at least examine the book and introduce 
it so far as it is found to be suited to their 
needs. The price is 35 cents per copy. 

The other publication, which we have 
issued even more recently, is entitled “‘Les- 
sons for the Sunday Kindergarten.” This 
has been prepared by Miss Ruth Cole Weath- 
erbee, a kindergartner who is in charge of 
our work in Wellesley Hills and South Natick, 
Mass. The work includes a manual for 
teachers and a set of thirty-six pictures, to be 
used by the pupils. The lessons, which are 
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arranged for thirty-six Sundays, cover such 
virtues as kindness, work, love, obedience, 
courage, purity, self-control, honesty, and 
happiness. Each of these topics runs through 
a month of lessons,—kindness, for example, 
being illustrated on successive Sundays by 
teachings concerning kindness to parents 
playmates, animals, and finally God’s kind- 
ness to us. Bible stories are suggested for 
each lesson, those illustrating kindness being 
“The Good Samaritan,” “Noah and the 
Ark,” “The Lost Lamb,” “Ishmael and 
Hagar.” 

With each lesson, also, are suggestions for 
songs, these being given by first lines in order 
that they may be found in whatever books 
may be available. 

For the children large pictures nine inches 
square are provided. These are in simplest 
outline, each containing an evident thought. 
The service of kindness is illustrated, for ex- 
ample, by a picture of a little girl bringing 
flowers to a sick friend, or, again, by a little 
boy bringing in an armload of wood,—the 
purpose being to teach the children that they 
may serve others and serve God from child- 
hood up. It is intended that these pictures 
shall be colored by the children in the class, 
under the direction of the teacher. The 
price of the book for teachers is 60 cents, and 
the set of thirty-six pictures for each pupil 
is 45 cents. It is hoped that many will 
avail themselves of this new and promising 
help for kindergarten work. 


THE SatuRDAY Normal, Crass. 


About .seventy Sunday-school workers 
gathered last Saturday at the first session 
of the Normal Class for Sunday-school teach- 
ers in Channing Hall. Still others, it is 
known, intend to join the class, beginning 
with the next session. The announcement 
was made last Saturday that the registration 
fee of one dollar would not be required, ad- 
mission to the course being without charge 


Marriages, 


In Uxbridge, Mass., Sept. 21, 1912, by Rev. A. N. 
Foster, Donald G. Robbins of Manchester, N.H., and 
Annie A. Wheelock of Uxbridge. van gsi 


In Brookfield, Mass., September 25, by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Mr. Joel Cecil Prouty ot Spencer and Sarah Helen, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Prouty of Brookfield. 


HREE MANUAL PEDAL REED 

ORGAN, cost $1,000, to be sold at 

low price. May be blown by electric motor. 

Ideal organ for three manual and pedal practice. 
For price, etc., address 


Rey. JAMES MATHESON, 
Quincy, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health, 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-inyalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


\OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 
lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E, §. Read, 
hland Springs, Va. 
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to all who care to come. It was also an- 
nounced that there would be no session on 
Saturday, October 12, but that the course 
would be resumed on the 19th. It is hoped 
that at that time a very much larger number 


will be in attendance, for the opportunity | 


thus offered to our teachers is one they can 
ill afford to miss. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


To Young People’s Religious Union 
Officers. 


It will be a favor if officers will kindly 
see that the lists of the officers of their local 
societies are sent to the general secretary 
immediately. This duty generally comes 


within the province of the local secretary | 


or president; but sometimes changes occur, 
so that these officers hardly know what is 
expected of them for some time. Should 
such be the case in your town or city, will you 
not consider yourself a committee of one 
to do this or at least inquire if this has been 
done? We wish very much to have the names 
and addresses of all the officers and directors 
of the local societies. 


PROGRAMMES. 

Programmes of the season’s work are also 
solicited; unions often call for exchange 
programmes by way of help or suggestion. 
It is well to send in more than one: a half- 
dozen would be greatly appreciated. 


” 


““WoRD AND WORK SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Young people’s societies and individuals, 
wishing to subscribe to Word and Work 
through the Young People’s Religious Union, 
should send the subscription price of twenty- 
five cents to Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. ‘This is the same club-rate as 
last year, and renewals should be made as 
soon as possible. 


UNION-AT-LARGE. ” 
Young Unitarians away from home, at 
school, at college, or in business, who wish to 
be kept in touch with what is going on in 
the denominational world, should join the 
Union-at-Large, sending the name, with 
both the new and the home address, to the 
chairman of this branch of our work, Miss 
Almira E. Simmons, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Miss Simmons would be glad 
to write to these absent ones and invite them 
to become members. Each member receives 
monthly a copy of Word and Work with an 
interesting tract: friendly letters are also 
exchanged from time to time. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The fall meeting of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be held in the First Parish 
Church of Concord, Mass., Wednesday, 
October 23, at 10.30 A.M. 


The autumn meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held at. the First 
Parish Church of Concord, Mass., Rey. 
Loren B. Macdonald, minister, on Wednes- 
day, October 23, at 10.30 o’clock, 
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The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church, Monday, October 14, at 
10.30 A.M. Mrs. Eva W. White of the Eliz- 
abeth Peabody House will speak on “Social 
Service: One Way to interest our Young 
| People in Church Work.” All who are 
interested are cordially invited to be present. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
| 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on October 14, at 
| Il A.M. Rev. James T. Lusk will preside. 
| There will be a symposium on the topic 

“Impressions of the Ministers’ Institute,’’ 
with reference to the recent session. Speak- 
|ers, Revs. Theodore D. Bacon, William P. 
| Doremus, William R. Lord, and Alfred Man- 
|chester. Meeting open to all. 


Meetings. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
| autumn meeting of the Worcester Conference 
| was held with the First Unitarian Society 
|in Ware, on the evening of the 2d and 3d 
|of October. It opened with public worship 
and a sermon by Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
}of Hartford, Conn., on “Seeing Things 
Whole.” On Thursday morning Rev. W. F. 
Walsh of Brookfield conducted the devo- 
| tional service. The principal address was 
;on “‘Reaching the People,’”’ given by Rev. 
|S. C. Beane, Jr., of Worcester. He considered 
| several methods of reaching people through 
| advertising or drawing people towards the 
church,—the printed page, social activities, 
| the confirmation class, out-door preaching, 
|attending church, and personal character 
and conduct. 
| Miss Louisa Blake of Worcester told of 
| the work being done by the Post-office Mis- 
| sion in spreading the knowledge of the liberal 
faith throughout the country and the world. 
In opening discussion Rev. E. M. Slocombe 
of Worcester said we should bear in mind 
| that, when we speak of reaching the people, 
we mean all the people and not any one class, 
emphasizing the importance of reaching them 
through noble living and of getting people 
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to come to us rather than of going after them. 


Our highest opportunity is through individ- 
ual living, lifting the level of the service of 
worship on Sunday and leading a beautiful 
social life during the week. The subject 
was further discussed by Messrs Buzzell, 
Wood, Walsh, Duncan and Elder. During 
the intermission an ample collation was 
served by the ladies of the church in Ware. 

In the afternoon the first speaker on ‘Our 
Young People,’”’ Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell 
of Brockton, told of the purpose and work of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins of Brighton spoke of the 
young people as the coming Unitarians and 
dwelt upon-the social call to them and their 
individual responsibility. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was extended 
to the church in Ware, and to the speakers. 
The closing word was spoken by Rey. A. F. 
Bailey, minister emeritus in Barre. After 
speaking of the prevailing lack of faith in 
God and the moral law, he said: ‘I am no 
pessimist. The problem will be solved and 
solved in the best way. We shall have relig- 
ion in the future as in the past, and it will be 
in essentials the religion of Jesus.”’ With 
the singing of a hymn and a brief prayer the 
conference adjourned. J. C. Duncan, Sec- 
retary. 


Churches. 


ConcorpD, N.H.—The Second Congre- 
gational Society: On Monday evening, 
September 30, the citizens of Concord as 
well as parishioners turned out in goodly 
numbers to bid Godspeed to Rev. and Mrs. 
Sydney Bruce Snow who are leaving for 
Boston, where Mr. Snow is to take up the 
duties of associate minister at King’s Chapel. 
Mr. Snow came to this church three years 
ago from Palo Alto, Cal. It is hard to be- 


‘lieve that any man could have made, in this 


short time, so strong a place for himself in the 
hearts of the entire city as he has. Friendly, 
energetic, with wonderful enthusiasm, he 
has taken hold of every good work besides 
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the upbuilding of his own church. His | 


ready sympathy has endeared him to all; 
and, while his parish feel very loath to have 
him go, they also realize that a greacer, 
broader work is before him, and they will 
follow him in future years, proud of the fact 
that he has been their minister and that they 
have known him as a man. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. H. Van Ommeren: Harvest 
Home Day was observed on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 6. The rostrum of the church was appro- 
priately decorated with autumn fruits and 
foliage. The gifts, both of produce and 
money, were presented to the Lawrence 
General Hospital. An offering was received 
on the same day for the mission that looks 
after the poor of the city, and amounted to 
$36. The minister wore our national colors 
during the service and said he had been 
wearing them, like thousands of others, 
during the past few days as a protest against 
the tyranny of the mob leaders from which 
Lawrence has suffered so much during the 
past nine months, The American spirit 
is thoroughly aroused here. Seventy-five 
thousand American flags were sold in Law- 
rence last week in two days. ‘The citizens 
have united as one man to put an end to 
brutal assaults upon working-people and 
vicious attacks upon officers of the law. 


RicuHmMonD, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Alexander T. Bowser: The sermon topics 
for October are: “Suffering, an Essential 
Element in Character-building,” ‘Sin and 
its Cure,” “A Message for Weary Hearts,” 
and “The Old Theology and Modern Relig- 
ious Thought.” 


UxsripcH, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
A. N. Foster: The seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the formation of the local Women’s 
Alliance was commemorated by a special 
observance in the church vestry on Thurs- 
day afternoon, September 26. The room was 
decorated with field flowers. The attendance 
was gratifying, as several of the oldest mem- 
bers were present, and also friends and 
former members from Whitinsville, Mendon, 
Fitchburg, and Barre. The president, Mrs. 
G. W. Smith, presided; and the secretary, 
Mrs. Jennie G. Wheelock, read the old records 
and also the old and the new constitu- 
tions. Mrs. Henry G. Taft read a paper 
‘descriptive of the work of Mrs. Margaret 
L. Bennett, esteemed as an author and well 
known as a Unitarian worker. The paper 
was written by Mrs. Florence Eaton of 
Concord, daughter of Mrs. Taft. Mrs. 
William E. Hayward read a congratulatory 
letter from Mrs. C. A. Roys of Ashby, for 
many years president of the Alliance. Mrs, 
Foster read, from the original manuscript, 
one of Mrs. Bennett’s earlier papers on ‘“The 
Aims of Unitarian Women.” Mr. Foster 
gave several musical selections, and later 
all joined in singing ‘‘Blest be the tie that 
binds.”” Refreshments were served by the 
committee. — 

Personals. 


Dr. Crothers has returned to America, 
bearing with him the love and gratitude of 
Unitarians in all parts of the British Isles. 
There are still a few Unitarian ministers from 
the U.S.A. here. 
Plainfield, N.J., is spending the winter {in 


Rey. A. C. Nickerson of | 
_ England. . Heer Benjamin. ANG ‘Goodridge. roy bl lteter 
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Santa Barbara, Cal., is at present in”London. 
He and Mrs. Goodridge will spend the au- 
tumn in England and the winter in Italy. 
Mr. Backus of Meadville, son of Rev. W. M. 
Backus of Minneapolis, has followed Mr. 
C. A. Wing as a special student, holding a 
scholarship for further study in England 
and the Continent.—London Christian Life. 


Dr. Crothers came home last week and 
preached in his accustomed place last Sun- 
day. He gave a brief account of the results 
of his recent travels in Europe and reported 
amazing changes in the line of progress. 
Things that six years ago were spoken of 
as possible, but of doubtful probability, 
had already happened and been accepted 
like any part of ancient history. He found 
all classes in a mood of expectancy; for 
himself he reported that he had been testing 
hithself and asking where his proper place 
was, whether among things already estab- 
lished or in some new movement. He had 
come back fully convinced that his place was 
as a minister in-a-church. He-had--come. to 
see that the things that were happening now 
are only the natural consequences of prin- 
ciples that were proclaimed a half century 
ago; that the part of wisdom and courage 
now is to stand by the legitimate conse- 
quences of the principles we have proclaimed 
and the institutions that represent them. 


The Tuckerman School, 


The lectures on hymnody given alternate 
years form a closely related and important 
part of the scheme of instruction in the 
school. To those who have formerly at- 
tended and enjoyed the lectures on Church 
History and on Unitarian History these 
hymnody lectures will be especially valuable. 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote in the opening 
lecture of the series made clear and interest- 
ing the place of hymns in the Christian 
Church and traced the beginnings of early 
hymnody from the allusions to songs and 
singing in the New Testament to the develop- 
ment of Latin hymnody which came through 
the rise and spread of monasticism. Mr. 
Foote spoke of the fascinating fact that 
many of the very oldest hymns have been 
associated always with the music used with 
them to-day. Miss Harriet E. Johnson 
accompanied with music belonging to the 
hymns and period discussed. The lectures 
will be given at half past ten on Friday 
morning of the next five weeks. Arrange- 
ments for the course or for single lectures 
can be made any morning at the school. 


Congress of Children’s Mission 
Helpers. 


The Children’s Mission is planning another 
congress of its helpers in the various Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools similar to that which 
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proved so successful a few years ago. The 
Mission is urging all Unitarian Sunday- 
schools within about twenty miles of Boston 
to send delegates or appear in a body at the 
Parker Memorial. building, on Berkeley 
Street, at three o’clock, on Sunday, October 
20. 

The exercises will be conducted by the 
president, Mr. Henry M. Williams, who is 
well known as the treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association. The superintendent 
has prepared many new lantern pictures 
illustrating the work, and these will be shown 
with such explanation that the young people 
may have as perfect an idea as possible of 
this work in which they are all co-operating. 

In addition to the talk on the pictures 
the different workers who come closely in 
contact with the children who are helped 
will give brief accounts of their experiences. 
Singing will be interspersed through the 
exercises, and they will be made in every 
way so attractive that a large attendance 
is hoped for. 


The Sudbury Fair. 


The Women’s Alliance of the First Parish 
Church, Sudbury, will hold their annual fair 
and harvest dinner, Saturday, October 12, 
Columbus Day, 

A cordial invitation is extended to any avid 
all to come and enjoy it with us. 

Dinner will be served at one o’clock 
P.M. 

The usual variety of fruit, vegetables, 
pickles, preserves, jellies, home-made candies, 
fancy and domestic articles will be on sale. 

Barges will be at South Sudbury station 
on the arrival of 9 and 12.40 trains. 


A bank-note is preserved in the Asiatic 
Museum at St. Petersburg which dates from 
the year 1399 B.c., and was issued by the 
Chinese government. It can be proved from 
Chinese chroniclers that as early as 2697 
B.c. bank-notes were current in China. 


The Children’s Mission 


Te the Children of the Destitute In the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ar temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from farnilies within forty miles of 
Son who will take children to board or free of charge, 

eee ear the Mission reached 833 children. 
r of children in charge increased 20% 

Tel expense increased 18 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11 

Bequests and donations from adults mue: 
meet this phenomenal increase in work, 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vic¥-PRESIDENT, i FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secrerary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. brent paeeas 
*R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili 

De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Riss 

Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz. 

abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD: Supr., 279 Tremont St. 
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venience, and artistic design. More than two hundred styles, sizes and 


Patterns. 
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Pleasantries. 


There was an old man of Delecti, 
Who said to his wife: ‘I expect I 
Have lost in the dirt 
All the studs of my shirt, 
So how can I fasten my necktie?” 


The following misprint occurs in the 
Harvard Announcement of Courses for this 
year: ‘Section II. will not cover more ground 
or take more of the students’ time than 
Section I.” 


Spratts: ‘‘Miss Elder is much older 
than I thought.’’ Hunker: ‘Impossible!’ 
Spratts: ‘Well, I asked her if she had read 
Zésop’s Fables, and she said she read them 
when they first came out.’’—Home Journal, 


His lordship of Ripon, in a sermon at 
Calverley, near Leeds, betrayed his Hiber- 
nian origin. He said, ‘‘My brethren, I beg 
you to take hold of your own heart, and look 
it straight in the face.’—Westminster Gazette. 


When some one was asked why Noah and 
his family ran no risk of starvation in the 
ark, he replied that it must have been owing 
to the quantity of preserved pairs they took 
with them and the perfect jam they always 
had on board. 


A young man had been talking to a bored 
editor for quite a quarter of an hour, and at 
last observed, ‘‘There are some things in 
this world that go without saying.’”’ ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the editor, ‘‘and there are still more per- 
sons in the world who say a good deal without 
going.’’ He went.—Ram’s Horn. 


“Ts this your cart, my good man?” 
course it is!’’ was the reply. 
anything the matter with it?” 
said the pompous policeman, “‘that your name 
is o-blitherated.”” ‘Then y’re wrong,” 
quoth the countryman, who had never come 
across the long word before, ‘‘for me name 
is O’Flaherty, and I don’t care who knows it.”’ 
Youth's Companion. 


“Of 
“Do you see 
“T observe,” 


A visitor to Wessex inquired of an old man 
if he knew Hardy, and received the following 
“delicious bit of depreciation’’ in answer: 
“Oh, the writen’ chap! I’ve read some of his 
works. ‘They says ’tis a gift. Seems to me 
‘tis just writen’,—just sitten’ down an’ 
writen’, and not doen’ nothen’ atarl. What 
do’e do, I ask ’ee? Here beI doen’ more 
proper work than Hardy ever did, an’ they 
don’t tark about I, an’ say, ‘There’s a great 
chap,’ like they do about ’e.”—Temple 
Bar. 


A director of one of the great trans-con- 
tinental railroads was showing his three- 
year-old daughter the pictures in a work on 
natural history. Pointing to a picture of a 
zebra, he asked the baby to tell him what 
it represented. Baby answered, ‘‘Colty.” 
Pointing to a picture of a tiger, she an- 
swered, “‘Kitty.’”’ Then a lion, and she 
answered, ‘‘Doggy.’”’ Elated with her quick 
perception, he turned to the picture of a chim- 
panzee, and said: ‘‘Baby, what is this?”’ 
“Papa.”—Woman’s Journal. 


Eugene Field and his wife once entered a 
street-car, to find all the seats taken save one 
at each end. When the conductor collected 
the fares, Mr. Field announced audibly as 
he gave him a dime, pointing to the far end 
of the car, ‘‘ This is the fare of the lady there, 
—the one wearing the new, beautiful brown 
silk dress.” All eyes turned, and her pretty 
face was rose color; but back of her reproving 
glance was mingled indulgence, appreciation, 
and mirth at the unexpected and truthful 
announcement.— Youth’s Companion. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN 
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